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SPEND THE WINTER IN FLORIDA. 


Through Pullman service 
on fast trains 


Tampa Bay Hotel 
TAMPA, FLORIDA. 

A. E. DICK, - = = 
Fine new golf course, with TURF PUT- 
TING GREENS and TEES. : Excellent 
Hunting, Fishing, Boating and Driving. 


Manager. 


THE NEW RESORT. 


HoTeEL BELLEVIEW 


BELLEAIR, FLORIDA. 
HARVEY & WOOD, - 
Finest golf course in the South. 
PUTTING GREENS and TEES. 
Hunting, Sailing, Fishing and Driving. 


Lessees. 
TURF 
Good 


The above Hotels are reached by all rail- 
ways and steamship lines connecting with 
PLANT SYSTEM. Information at 290 Broad- 
way, and 3 Park Place, New York. 
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“No Nature lover. 








To all who love Nature 
and the Countrv 


we make a special introductory offer of 


THE NEW NATURE LIBRARY 


7 superb volumes Bound in Polished Buckram, with 
retailing for $18.00 Leather Title Labels and Gilt Top 


0. pay” ion and i biack 
And a year’s sub- nd white full. pe 
scription to 


“Country Life in = 
2 ” rs). By N&LTIE 
America, 3.00 age plates in colo 


and * ne 
$21.00 | xia 3 maxsuant. ot colored 

’ pees. 24 black 7 L wate, over 100 

Bird Neighbors. By Nzurse 

All for $1 down and = scogges ce = 
me Bir y NeLtse Buan- 

$1 a month for 17 onan. colored platen. Price, #2 


months. other pictures. Price, $2 net. 
76,000 sold at these prices. 




















‘“‘Country Life in America” 


is a beautiful, practical and seasonable magazine of every sort of work and pleasure un- 
der the open sky. Size 104x414; all coated paper.. Lingrty H Batvey, Editor, 


Send your order at once, using this coupon and enclosing $1.00. 
The books will be sent by prepaid express and the subscrip- 
tion to the magazine will start with the first (November) 
number. If cash is remitted with order 5 per cent. may be 
_ deducted, making’ the price. $17.10 net.’ If the books 

% are not satisfactory on examination they may be re- . 

turned and the $1.00 will be refunded. Rai 


+. 
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£2 The right is reserved to withdraw - 
this offer at any time without notice | 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 
34 Union Square East, New York. 
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A REMARKABLE CHANCE. 

P. 8S.—We are planning a “ Personal Edition ” of Shakespeare’s Works similar to the very successful Personal Eliot. 
There will be 12 handsome volumes, with introductions dealing with the man Shakespeare and the places made famous by him, 
and with remarkably beautiful photographic illustrations. We have decided to offer advance subscribers a reduced rate oR 
this work, If youorder n-w we will send you the set when ready and a year's subscription to Taz Wortp’s Work, for 
half the retail price of the 12 volumes without the zine. The set will not be sold for this price ajter it is pub 
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AQ STORY. which. inspires its readers with something of the 
enthusiasm with which the first Crusaders rallied to the 
fight for the Holy City, with the cry 


“GOD WILLS IT.”: 


A TALE OF he battle call taken from the dying lips | ||ustrated 
THE FIRST of the great Pope Hildebrand. by 


CRUSADE By WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS — [onis Betts 


Author of “A Friend of Caesar.’’ Cloth, $1.50 


se ‘¢The book opens in Sicily in the days of its Je 

recent conquest by the Normans, when its popu- 

“*GOD WILLS IT’ ation was still a mixture of Greek, Saracen and ««GQOp WILLS IT’ 
Norman elements. It carries us to France to 

ISAPICTURESQUE hear the preaching of Peter the Hermit, the DEMANDS MORE 

AND VIRILE apostle of the crusade. We share the hard battle THAN PASSING 
that secured a road through Asia Minor for the 

STORY. Frankish army after the fire horde, led by Peter, ATTENTION. . . . 

SPIRITED, had been scattered by the’Turks. Weare brought IT IS QUITE THE 


into a Moslem ‘palace in Aleppo. We find our- 
AVEURDUS, selves besieged with the Crusaders in Antioch. er Rone 


AND CROWDED We share the defense and assault on the Holy STRIKING, DAR- 
WITH INCIDENT.” City. There is stirring battle and heroic love- |NG PIECE OF 


; making in the book, and it will delight the 
t_ —Sunday School popular heart.’’— Zhe Congregationalist. FICTION PUB- 


Times, LISHED OF 


aA ‘« Not since Sir Walter Scott cast his spell over LATE.” -Com- 
us with ‘Ivanhoe,’ ‘Count Robert of Paris,’ mercial Advertiser. 
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: and ‘Quentin Durward’ have we been so com- 

: « EXERCISES pletely captivated by a story as by ‘God Wills A 

: It,’ by William Stearns Davis. It grips the at- 

é SOMETHING OF tention of the reader in the first chapter and holds 

¢ THE it-till the last. , .. It.is a story of strenuous “UNQUESTION- 

C TIO life, the spirit of which might well be applied in 

. ers pers some of. our. modern: Crusades, . While true to ABLY ONE OF 

; WIELDED BY life in its local coloring, it.is sweet and pure,and THE SEASON'S 

: SCOTT'S leaves no after taste of bitterness. The author’s 

é ‘IVANHOE.’ ” first book, ‘A Friend of Caesar,’ revealed : his sa pei 

power, and ‘God Wills It’ cqnfirms-and deepens ROMANCES.” — 
—The Outlook. the impression made.”—Christian Endeavor World, Buflalo Courier. 


‘THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
‘ 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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THIS MAGAZINE | 


WILL PAY THESE 


BIG PRIZES 


A Dollar a Day for 2 Years 
4th Prize or S$ 73 O 


A Dollar a Day for 3 Years 
Srd Pr ze or s1,0935 


. A Dollar a Day for 5 Years 
2nd Prize or $1,825 


AND 


A Do.tar A Day For LIFE! 


First Prize 


The above CASH ANNUITIES will be awarded by the Publishers 
of the New York World, Boston. Herald, and Chicago Tribune, to the four 
persons sending in the biggest list of annual subscriptions to PEARSON’S 
by December Ist, 1902. Agents are paid a ‘generous cash commission on each 
order, and the work requires tact and patience rather than experience. 
Agents wanted in every country. Write to-day for full information, 


THE PEARSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


41 East 19th Street, New York 
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A WINTER IN FLORIDA. 


discomforts of a northern 
Florida. The Tampa Bay Hotel 
ment of A. E. Dick, and the new 
Lessees. at Beile- 


places. Here may be 

, driving and, for the dev- 

; in the South. There is 

through Pullman service on fast trains from New York. Full 

information and descriptive literature may be had at 290 
Broadway, or 3 Park Place, New York. 





NEW PARLOR CARS. 


Two parlor cars named roqppeaely | Senesvillo ” and 
“Beloit,” “* a“ and s new ” from builders, have just 
been received by the Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
and are now in the service for which they were expressly 
built—between Chicago, Janesville and M: n. 

The new cars have an interior finish of mahogany and are 
seventy five feet in length. The exterior is the St. Paul 
standard color. In addition to the usual Parlor, seating 
thirty people, ent has a large Observation Room, a State- 
room and et. The latter, besides being fitted for ordinary 
Buffet service, is equipped with a broiler, from which steaks 


chaps, etc., can be served. 

e equi ment in service on the St. Paul Road between 
Chi and Southern Wisconsin points has received many 
favorable comments. The new cars—the handsomest so far 
built—complete the finest day trains leaving Chicago.—Adv. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL GIRL OF 1902. 


Among the many beautiful calendars issued for next year, 
one of the most artistic in richness of, color and simplicity 
of design is that whicn bears the imprint of The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America. The calendar proper is on 
one side of a cardboard, about twelve by ten inches, leaving 
the other side free for a striking portrait picture in ten 
colors, in which the effects of an a are reproduced 
with remarkable fidelity. The picture is that. of a young 
woman, blue-eyed and golden-haired, in a gown of white 
with green lea-es and scariet flowers,and set off with a 
dark purple hat of the Gainsborough style,encircled by a 
othe ae 4 ged to distri h lend 

e ential arran; to distribute these calendars, / 
and if you desire one, write to the Home Office of The Pru- NAB j 8 Cc 0 
dential, in Newark, N. J., mentioning this paper, and a copy 
will be sent you by the Company, free of cost. 


_ Suga, 
CRANE’S LEDGER PAPER Wat 
UJ y with the Famous Water Marks. ers. 





CRANE BROS., Paper Makers, 


Sample Book free. Westfield, Mass i n 





Individual Communion 


Outfits. Send for free catalogue 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT Cu. 
Box n, Rochester, N. Y. 











ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


Has all the Features of Por Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
a Superior $100 Machine, Got, behel bal. fanin hae 
and sells at the right Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL; M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


ee Te Gilman School 
For Girls ae cambsidge School 


Pleasant home fe Mees yore small — varied 
Chicago Writing Machine Co., payere oda, highest ideale. ‘The Manual describes the’ school, 
Wendell Street, CHICAGO. ntroduction required, Opens Sept. 26, 1901 
ARTHUR GILMAN. A. M.. Director. Cambridge, Mass. 
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prove the point. 
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Annual Sale 
Table Cloths 
and Napkins Reg. Trade-Mark 


Lot No. 1 includes a special line of the cele- 
brated Irish Table Linens, made by John S. 
Brown & Son of Belfast—all at 


25% REDUCTION. 


NAPKINS. 





ee $5.25 6.00 6.50 9.00 
luced from 7.00 8.50 8.75 12.00 
CLOTHS. 

2.60 38.00 

8.50 4.00 

8.35 3.50 

50 4.50 4.75 

4.00 4.50 

5.50 6.00 


5.50 650 B00 : 00 16. Williams’ Shaving Stick, 
5.25 6.00 ; Yankee Shaving Soap, (Round « or Square), 


7.00 8.00 


heer Sizes at Proportionate Prices. 
This sale includes also Scotch, Flemish and Barnsle 
Table Linens, Hemmed and Hemstitched Towels, nd . (Trial Size) Williams" Shaving bg for 2. stamp 
Sheets and Pillow Cases, and a full line of Blankets. * 1c, 
24-page booklet about these goods mailed on request. The only firm in the world bear @ specialty 
i of SHAVING Soaps 
James McCutcheon & Co., THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 


+ The Linen Store.” 14 West 23d St., N. Y, — —— DasenanSTDMEY 
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Report of the Condition of 


Fidelity Trust Company, 


OF NEWARK, N J. 


At the Close of Business DECEMBER 31, 1901. 


Seanees. LIABILITIES 
Bonds and mortgages . Capthas aes paid in 


Stecks and bonds 
Dndivided 1 d profits (net). 


Deana $7 
Demand certificates of deposit... 
Due to other banks, etc. : 


Bonds cupmonans.. 
Other liabilities. . 


EMINEM 


Mirth 
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STATE OF ry JERSEY, 

COUNTY OF ESSEX, 

Uzal H. McCarter. SP be and Frederick W. Egner, Treasurer, of the above-named company. his Exoowledes 
pnw enne —s. each for himeelf, deposes and says that the foregoing statement is true, to the best of of Ow. 


U. HB, MoCARTeR, Fr Exesiiams, 
F. W. EGNER, Treas 


Subscribed and sworn to before mé this second day of Joana 
Ww. CAMPBELL, Notary Public of New Jersey. 
Se ees: 


EDGA WARD, 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, | Directors 
WM. SCHEERER 
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Survey of the World 


The President called for 
the resignation of Internal 
Revenue Collector Nunn, of 
the Nashville District, because of that 
officer’s violations of the Civil Service 
law. The Commission asked for the dis- 
missal of Nunn in 1897, but without ef- 
fect. Additional offenses were brought 
to the attention of Secretary Gage in 
1898, but it was reserved for Mr. Roose- 
velt to deprive him of his office. It is 


Politics and 
Legislation 


reported that Governor Crane may con- 
sent, some months hence, to take Secre- 
tary Long’s place at the head of the Navy 


Department. It is pointed out at Wash- 
ington that the recent action of Germany 
—in disclaiming a purpose to acquire 
even a coaling station in South America, 
and in reaching an understanding with 
our Government before taking any steps 
to collect money owed by Venezuela—is 
virtually a frank expression of respect 
for the Monroe Doctrine by the German 
Empire. A large schooner yacht, or- 
dered by Emperor William, is approach- 
ing completion at a yard on the shore 
of Staten Island. On New Year’s Day 
the Emperor asked President Roosevelt 
to permit his daughter Alice to christen 
this yacht. The invitation has been ac- 
cepted. There is said to be no founda- 
tion in fact for the report that nego- 
tiations are in progress for a reassem- 
bling of the High Joint Commission to 
consider the Alaskan Boundary contro- 
versy. It is announced that the Presi- 
dent will send to the coronation cere- 
monies in England a special ambassador, 
accredited personally to King Edward. 
Among the names mentioned for this 
place in current gossip are those of Ex- 
President Cleveland, ex-Senator Wolcott 
and Andrew Carnegie. It is not known 


whether the army and navy will be repre- 
sented by Lieutenant-General Miles and 
Admiral Dewey. There are some indi- 
cations that the House Ways and Means 
Committee may consent to propose a re- 
duction of 30 per cent. of the duty on 
Cuban sugar. In the Senate the debate 
upon the Philippine Tariff bill will not 
be a short one. Some Republicans will 
probably insist upon amendments to the 
House bill, which imposes the full Ding- 
ley duties on imports from the islands. 
It appears that the Taft Commission 
some time ago recommended that . the 
Dingley duties on the chief products of 
the Philippines be reduced 50 per cent., 
and it will be pointed out that the first 
Tariff Act for Porto Rico reduced these 
duties 85 per cent. so far as imports from 
that island were concerned. In addition 
it will be shown that the proposed tariff 
taxation on Philippine sugar, hemp and 
tobacco is largely increased by the in- 
sular export duties on these products. 
The New York Chamber of Commerce 
last week by a large majority vote adopt- 
ed resolutions expressing disapproval of 
the resolutions of the Reciprocity Con- 
vention in Washington because these 
would “ render any application of recip- 
rocal tariff concessions impracticable,” 
are “ subversive of all attempts to bring 
about closer trade relations with our sis- 
ter nations and to open new and wider 
markets for our products,” and are 
“likely to invite hostile legislation” in 
other countries. The factional contest 
in Ohio between the friends of Senator 
Foraker and- those of Sénator Hanna, 
over the controlling offices in the Legis- 
lature, has attracted some attention in 
Washington and throughout the coun- 
try, because of its relation to the re- 


6x 
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election of Senator. Hanna two years 
hence. It appears to have been a drawn 
battle, Foraker winning in the Senate 
and Hanna in the House. Democrats 
who opposed the confirmation of the 
nomination of Attorney-General Knox 
say that pledges were given in the Sen- 
ate by Mr. Knox’s supporters that he 
would begin proceedings in the courts 
against the Steel Corporation, Standard 
Oil Company and other so-called trusts. 


& 


The directors of the Panama 
Canal Company decided on 
the 4th inst., at a meeting in 
Paris, to offer the company’s property 
and rights to the United States for $40,- 
000,000. Instructions were cabled to the 
company’s representative in Washington, 
who laid the offer before the chairman of 
the Canal Commission and the President. 
It was expected at the beginning of the 
week that the Nicaragua Canal bill would 
be passed with little delay in the House, 
where it had been made a special order 
for the 7th. The Panama Company’s 
offer will receive more consideration in 
the Senate. It is known that the Canal 
Commission was restrained by President 
Hutin’s unreasonable price ($109,000,- 
000) from making a report more favor- 
able to the Panama route than the one 
finally submitted; and some predict that 
the Commission will be reassembled to 
prepare a supplementary opinion. It 
has been suggested by a few members of 
Congress that the choice of a route 
should be left to President Roosevelt. 
This plan is said to have the support of 
interests that desire to cause delay, be- 
cause it is thought that the President 
would defer his decision until after the 
completion of a new inquiry concerning 
Colombia’s terms and the transfer of the 
Panama Company’s title. The new pro- 
tocol agreement with Nicaragua provides 
for a lease in perpetuity of a strip of ter- 
ritory six miles wide, along the canal 
route, and including the towns (Brito 
and Greytown) at the terminals. Over 
this strip the United States will have full 
jurisdiction. The independence and 
sovereignty of Nicaragua are guaran- 
teed. It is said that at first Nicaragua 
was inclined to ask $20,000,000, and 
Costa Rica $5,000,000, but that the agree- 


The Canal 
Question 


ment provides for the payment of sums 
much below these figures. 
s 


In Mr. Carnegie’s original 
offer of $10,000,000 for an 
educational institution at 
Washington, the money to be given was 
in bonds of the Steel Corporation, and 
there was some objection to the accept- 
ance of these securities by the Govern- 
ment as a trust fund. It is understood 
that other securities have since been sub- 
stituted for them. On the 4th inst. prog- 
ress was made in this great project by the 
incorporation at Washington of the Car- 
negie Institution, the incorporators be- 
ing Secretary Hay, Justice White, ex- 
Surgeon-General Billings, Commissioner 
Carroll D. Wright, Superintendent Wal- 
cott of the Geological Survey and Daniel 
C. Gilman, formerly president of Johns 
Hopkins University. The object of the 
Institution, as set forth in the articles of 
incorporation, is “to promote original 
study and research in science, literature 
and art.” It is empowered “ to conduct, 
endow and assist investigation ;” to co- 
operate for this purpose “ with govern- 
ments, universities, colleges, technical 
schools, learned societies and individ- 
uals;” to appoint committees of experts. 
for the direction of “ special lines of re- 
search; ” to publish documents, conduct 
lectures and maintain a library. The af- 
fairs and funds of the corporation are to: 
be in general charge of a board of twenty- 
seven trustees. 


The Carnegie 
Institution 


Immediately after the 
government of the city 
of New York was 
transferred from Tatmmany’s officers to 
Mayor Low and his associates the work 
of reducing expenses was begun. The 
budget for the present year, as prepared 
and approved by Tammany, amounted 
to nearly $98,000,000. This will be cut 
down by dismissing employees who are 
not needed, reducing salaries and re- 
scinding extravagant contracts. In the 
first week nearly 400 employees were dis- 
missed. In some departments it was 
found that there was a foreman for every 
laborer. Before taking office Mr. Low 
sold all his shares of stock in banks, trust 
companies or other institutions with 


The Government 
of New York 
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which the city has or may have financial 
relations, thus disposing of more than 
$500,000 worth of choice securities. This 
action reminded the people of the man- 
ner in which his predecessor acquired 
large holdings of Ice Trust stock during 
his term of office. The question whether 
liquor saloons shall be permitted by law 
to remain open during certain hours on 
Sunday, which was prominent in the re- 
cent campaign, still excites much public 
interest. In a recent address before the 
Church Club, Bishop Potter criticised 
the present law and asserted that pro- 
hibition was “ ar. impudent fraud and an 
impudent failure,” which had “ educated 
a race of frauds and hypocrites ” wher- 
ever it had been required by law. The 
Rev. Dr. Rainsford, in the course of a 
similar address, said that the saloon 
“ filled a positive need in a homeless city 
or one of half-homed people,” and also 
remarked that the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union was “made up of 
good women, who yet are doing the 
devil’s work.” The message of Governor 
Odell leaves no ground for expectation 
that the present excise law will be modi- 
fied. The Governor holds that the city 
should not be authorized to settle the 
question for itself by a majority vote of 
its citizens, saying that “ under no cir- 
cumstances should a referendum be per- 
mitted to municipalities until sanctioned 
by the entire electorate of the State.” 
This appears to be the opinion of the 
Republican party, which controls the 
Legislature by a large majority. 


& 


At the election, on the 
3Ist ult. there was 
scarcely any opposition 
to the candidates of the National party, 
General Maso and his followers having 
withdrawn from the canvass, asserting 
that the office-holders and the military 
government were so bound to the sup- 


Cuba Elects a 
President 


port of Palma that a fair election could. 


not be held. No disorder has been re- 
ported. Of the Presidential Electors 
chosen, all except 8 are for Palma; and 
he will be elected President on February 
24th by the Electoral College. The 
Vice-President will be Dr. Luis Estevez, 
formerly Secretary of Justice in General 
Wood’s Cabinet. The new President, 
General Tomas Estrada Palma, received 
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the news of his election at his home in 
Central Valley, N. Y., where he has lived 
for the last seventeen years. In that 
village, at the foot of the Ramapo Moun- 
tains, he has conducted a school (the 
Estrada Palma Institute) for the instruc- 
tion of young Cubans and other Spanish- 
Americans. He was born in Bayamo, 
Cuba, in 1835. The son of a wealthy 
planter, he was educated for the bar, but 
in 1868, at the beginning of the Ten 
Years’ War, he joined the insurgents, 
rising to the rank of General and after- 
ward holding the office of President of 
the insurrectionists’ Provisional Govern- 
ment. The estates of his family were 
confiscated, and his mother was killed by 
Spanish troops. In 1877 he was cap- 
tured, taken to Spain and confined in a 
prison there, having refused to regain his 
liberty and estates by taking the oath of 
allegiance. Upon his release, a year or 
two later, he vowed that he would never 
return to Cuba until the island should 
have achieved its independence. In 
Honduras he married the daughter of 
the President and became Postmaster- 
General. From that country he came to 
Central Valley, and during the recent in- 
surrection he was the head of the Cuban 
Junta in New York. He has six chil- 
dren, and his oldest son is a student at 
Columbia University. He preferred to 
remain in private life, but thought it was 
his duty to accept the nomination for the 
Presidency. In recent interviews he has 
set forth his policy. While expressing 
gratitude to the United States, he denies 
that he is in favor of annexation, saying 
that his people desire independence. His 
aim will be to maintain and foster friend- 
ly relations with this country, to develop 
the island’s agricultural resources, to . 
promote sanitary improvements in the 
cities and the education of Cuban chil- 
dren, to conduct an economical govern- 
ment, to avoid ostentatious display, and 
to procure from us the tariff concessions 
that Cuba so greatly needs. Peace in 
Cuba, he says, depends upon prosperity 
that shall give the Cuban people employ- 
ment. Such prosperity can be gained by 
a reduction of our duties on Cuban sugar 
and tobacco, in return for concessions. 
in Cuba’s tariff. This country is under 
a moral obligation to complete its work 
for Cuba by making ce permanent 
on the island, and a reciprocal obligatiom . 
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tests upon Cuba to show that our sacri- 
fices for the benefit of the Cuban people 
_ were not made in vain. But permanent 
peace can be assured only by that pros- 
perity that would follow a reduction of 
our tariff duties on Cuban products. 
‘General Palma will go to Cuba in April. 
A small colonyhas been established in the 
Isle of Pines by immigrants from Iowa, 
and a company organized in New York 
has obtained possession of a considerable 
part of the island, which it appears to 
regard as territory of the United States. 


ed 


The surrender of 175 men 
and six cannon in Cebu leads 
the authorities to believe that 
the island has been pacified. In Bohol 
the insurgent chiefs have given up the 
fight and surrendered 28 cannon. Leyte 
is peaceful, but a cartridge factory and 
a powder mill were recently found and 
captured on the coast, and the island 
needs to be watched because of its prox- 
jimity to Samar, where, in spite of the 
strict blockade, the opposition has not 
‘been overcome. The insurgents in arms 
evade pursuit in the interior, and the 
people of the island are more unfriendly 
than ever to American rule. In Minda- 
nao General Davis asks that civil be re- 
‘placed by military government in the 
‘province of Misamis, where the civil 
‘officers are traitors, being members of 
‘the Katipunan society. There has been 
much military activity in Southern Lu- 
zon, where the army has swept away 
‘the insurgents in Laguna province, 
burning their barracks and several small 
hamlets. In Batangas province General 
Bell is making a vigorous campaign, and 
‘the fugitive insurgents, escaping to Taya- 
‘bas, have been caught there by the na- 
tive constabulary. -Among those recent- 
‘ly arrested in Batangas were three mem- 
bers of religious corporations who were 
‘known to be instigators of the insurrec- 
tion, and the wealthy Lopez family, 
~whose steamships and rice supplies were 
«confiscated. Even within six miles of 
Manila twenty armed insurgents were 
found last week in barracks. Pandia 
Ralli, a mining engineer, while begin- 
ning work upon coal claims at Mavitac 
(Luzon), a short time ago, was attacked 
by bolomen, who killed him and his 
seven native helpers. The Visayan 
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sugar planters protest against the im- 
position of the Dingley duties on sugar 
shipped to this country from the islands, 
saying that only the free admission of 
their sugar will save them from ruin. 
Hugh J. Bonner, formerly the well- 
known and efficient Chief of the Fire 
Department in New York, has been se- 
lected, through the agency of the Civil 
Service Commission, to be Fire Chief at 
Manila and to organize the fire service 
in all the cities. New engines from this 
country will displace the antiquated ma- 
chinery now in use, and American offi- 
cers will be employed. 


& 


As if Venezuela had not had 
worries enough as a result of 
her recent troubles with Colombia, she 
has now to face a small invasion from 
Trinidad, another from Martinique and 
two small insurrections in the interior 
provinces, while Germany threatens to 
seize La Guayra, the port of Caracas. 
The invasion from Martinique is of con- 
siderable significance. Sefior Matos, the 
leader of this insurrection, has just 
landed 350 men and a large number of 
guns and ammunition on the Venezuelan 
coast. President Castro declared his 
boat to be a pirate, so that if she should 
be captured he could hang the whole 
crew. But as some of the crew are for- 
eigners there will be all sorts of in- 
ternational complications if any trouble 
comes to them. The affair with Ger- 
many, however, is undoubtedly very se- 
rious, because the United States may 
eventually be brought into the dispute. 
Germany claims that Venezuela refuses 
to pay debts owing to her citizens. This 
is not denied by Venezuela. Her defense 
is that the debt is fraudulently extortion- 
ate. Germany proposes, unless Castro 
backs down, to seize the customs house 
at the port of La Guayra until the in- 
demnity is paid; but as Castro says he 
will declare war in such an event, a fight 
may take place. If Germany is suc- 
cessful in the outcome of this dispute, 
England and France will doubtless press 
their suits, as it is said that Venezuela 
owes each of them large sums of money. 
And what kind of a man is President 
Castro, who thus seems to defy every- 
body? He is said to be quite ignorant, 
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never having traveled outside of his na- - 
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tive land and never having read any 
books. He is inordinately conceited, has 
an overmastering will and takes advice 
from nobody. Everywhere he is hated 
and it is not likely that his dictatorship 
will last much longer. The trouble, how- 
ever, is that there seems to be no other 
available man in Venezuela from whom 
to expect a decent government. In the 
meantime General Andrade, the lately 
exiled President of Venezuela, has ar- 
rived at Colon. 


There are twelve Protest- 
ant missionary _ societies 
which have work in Mex- 
ico, aside from a small independent 
native Church and aé_ few _ inde- 
pendent workers supported from Eng- 
land. The mission organizations are: 
Friends, one; Episcopal, one; Baptists, 
two; Methodists, two; Congregational- 
ists, one; Presbyterians, four; Seventh 
Day Adventists, one. These last have a 
sanitarium in Guadalajara, modeled after 
the Battle Creek institution. The Nor- 
thern Methodists also have some medi- 
cal work. In round numbers there are 
about 200 missionaries, ordained and 
laymen, men and women; about twice 
as many native workers and some 
30,000 believers, with a much larger 
number of nominal adherents. There 
are day schools, normal schools and theo- 
logical seminaries, presses and religious 
papers, and numerous churches organ- 
ized in every one of the twenty-seven 
States of the republic, except Chiapas. 
Many fine properties are owned, espe- 
cially in the large cities. The different 
evangelical organizations have drawn 
very near together of late years, but 
have’ not yet taken the action reported 
from the Philippines which has placed 
the denominational name in small letters 
as subsidiary to the one term Evangelical, 
but they are moving in that direction. 
There were somewhat acrimonious dis- 
cussions on comity and field division in 
the first general conference of Christian 
workers, held in Mexico City in 1889; 
mine years later Dr. John W. Butler’s 
able paper on comity was agreed to by 
the second conference. There is to-day 
a Mexican National Confederation of 
Sunday School Workers, Christian En- 
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deavor Societies, Epworth Leagues and 
Baptist Unions, and. signs point to a 
closer organic union of some of the 
Churches which are still separate altho 
bearing the same name. The distinc- 
tion between Northern and Southern 
Baptists has no meaning in Mexico. It 
is quite possible that within a few years 
the work of Northern and Southern 
Methodists will be consolidated. There 
is talk now of uniting their mission pub- 
lications. A more decisive step has al- 
ready been taken by a portion of the 
third, perhaps the largest, and surely the 
most widely extended group of churches, 
the Presbyterians and the Congrega- 
tionalists. Several years ago commit- 
tees were appointed and meetings held 
to discuss the organic union of five 
Churches, namely: Presbyterians, North; 
Presbyterians, South; Associate Re- 
formed Presbyterians, South; Cumber- 
land Presbyterians and the Congrega- 
tionalists. These churches cover nearly 
the whole republic, and care has been 
taken to avoid duplicating workers in 
any part of the field. The organic union 
and the ecclesiastical independence of 
the Northern and Southern Presbyteri- 
ans has been effected. This year, with 
the hearty consent of the two General 
Assemblies in the United States, the 
Presbytery of Tamaulipas, southern, 
and the Presbyteries of Zacatecas, the 
City of Mexico and the Gulf of Mexico, 
united to from the General Synod of 
the Presbyterian Church in Mexico. 
This independent Mexican Church is 
composed of 263 churches and congre- 
gations, with 5,508 members, under 46 
ministers and 18 licentiates, and the con- 
tributions for the last year reported 
amounted to $12,257. 


a 


Catholic writers claim that 
while in 1800 there were 
1,000 missionaries through- 
out the missions of the world, there are 
now 13,500 mission priests and 4,500 
mission lay brothers, besides sisters. The 
funds came mainly through the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith and 
aggregate $2,000,000. In 1800 there 
were 187,000 Catholics in the Chinese 
Empire ; now there are 1,000,000. Dur- 
ing the last century the number of Cathc- 
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lics in Indo-China has increased from 
320,000 to 700,000; in India, from 475,- 
000 to 2,000,000; in the United States, 
from 30,000 to over 10,000,000; in Can- 
ada, from 63,000 to 2,000,000; in Eng- 
land and Scotland, from 120,000 to over 
2,000,000; in Germany, from 6,000,000 
to 18,000,000; in Holland, from 800,000 
to 1,488,000; in Switzerland, from 422,- 
000 to 1,233,000; in Roumania, Servia, 
Bosnia, Bulgaria and Greece, from a to- 
tal of 60,000 to 530,000; in Turkey, from 
146,000 to 421,000. At the beginning of 
the century there were no Catholics in 
Australia and New Zealand; now there 
are 1,000,000. In Oceanica there were 
none; now there are 100,000. In Japan 
the Church has since 1850 risen to 45,000 
Catholics, and similarly 40,000 have been 
created in South Africa. In 1830 there 
were but 14,000 Catholics in Egypt, Tu- 
nisia and Algeria; now there are 500,- 
ooo. These figures are given to show 
that while the population of the world 
has about doubled, the Catholic Church 
has quite held its own proportionally 
and under missionary labors and immi- 
gration has made even larger gains. 


& 


The death in Berlin of 
Georg von Siemens, presi- 
dent of the Deutsche 
Bank and the financial head of the 
Anatolian Railroad Company, will not 
make any change in the prosecution of 
opening up to civilization and busi- 
ness the old classic Oriental lands by 
connecting the Hellespont with the Per- 
sian Sea. In fact, the German Govern- 
ment has just recently secured from 
the Sultan new concessions for the com- 
pany, among these being the permission 
for the syndicate to build a bridge across 
the Bosphorus. The road is now fin- 
ished and in operation as far as Koniah, 
in the central part of Asia Minor, the 
purpose, however, being to extend it to 
Bagdad, the eastern terminus being the 
Arab town of Kurveit, on the Persian 
gulf. One of the projected stations will 
be erected amidst the ruins of Nineveh. 
Evidently it is the intention that this 
road shall be the shortest means of com- 
munication between Europe and India. 
From Koniah it is to pass through the 
Cicilian Taurus, and by the bay of Alex- 
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andrette, then in an easterly direction to 
Nisibis on the Tigris, and thence by 
way of Mosul [Nineveh], Bagdad, Ker- 
bale and Nedshef along the northern 
coast of the bay of Kurveit. Branches 
will be built at various places, e. g., con- 
necting Basra with the main line, and 
then one extension is to go from Bag- 
dad to Hanokin on the Persian borders, 
the purpose being to meet the hosts of 
pilgrims who annually cross the 
borders at Hanokin. The total length 
of the Anatolian railroad will be 
2,500 kilometers, and the route has 
been selected with reference to the dis- 
tricts that are to be opened up by the 
project. Of special interest in this re- 
spect is the section between Alexandrette 
and the Tigris. In these regions a high 
civilization prevailed for many cen- 
turies, and the whole territory is full of 
ruins and remains of historic cities. Now 
it is the home of marauding Arab tribes 
and these have forced the caravan roads 
between the Euphrates and the Tigris. 
far to the northward. 


a 


Various witnesses describe 
the state of affairs in the 
Congo Free State as worse 
than it ever was before. Thus Captain 
Guy Barrows, who has returned to Lon- 
don after six years’ service in the Congo 
Government, paints the conditions there 
in colors almost incredibly harsh. The 
natives, he declares, are in practical 
slavery under the whites who have con- 
cessions of rubber land, and the whites 
have favored cannibalism where it sub- 
served their purpose. He says: 


Atrocities 
in Congo 


“T have sworn testimony of the Belgians 
handing over natives to cannibal tribes for the 
express purpose of being eaten. Forced labor 
prevaits everywhere, and ‘shot-gun rule’ is 
the truest description of the present adminis- 
tration. The companies deriving wealth from 
the collection of rubber are all more or less 
State enterprises, as a third or half the shares 
in them is invariably held by the Government. 
Latterly King Leopold and the Government 
have made some show of action against the 
agents of some of the Upper Congo companies, 
but only minor officials are ever touched, and 
the so-called reforms are merely intended to 
throw dust in the eyes of the public.” 


This testimony is confirmed by the words 
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of M. Parminter, a Belgian official, who 
admits that, on one occasion, he was 
talking with a Lieutenant in command of 
a certain station, when 2 detachment of 
troops arrived and an officer held up in 
triumph a number of human ears 
threaded together on a string, while an- 
other emptied from a bag a quantity of 
negroes’ hands. The sole reason for 
these mutilations, it is declared, was the 
inability of some villagers to pay their 
taxes. Captain Charles Lemaire, a well- 
known Belgian traveler, who has recent- 
ly journeyed across Africa, says that he 
knows of such outrages only by hearsay, 
but that he is not prepared to deny them. 
These disgraceful conditions are due to 
the present system of collecting rubber 
and the methods of recruiting among the 


natives. 
& 


The Chinese court reached Pao- 
ting Foo on January 3d, and 
from there was to set forth, Jan- 
uary 7th, for Peking, which is eighty 
miles distant. Peking is decked out gor- 
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geously in honor of the return of the 


Dowager and the Emperor. All the pal- 
aces, pagodas and temples have been re- 
paired and painted ; and the roofs of these 
buildings viewed from the city walls are 
patches of shining yellow tiles and brick. 
The walls about the Imperial City are a 
bright crimson, and everywhere there is 
brilliancy of color. All the nobles and 
high officials of the city are commanded 
to assemble on the plaza between the 
Temples of Heaven and Agriculture, and 
to prostrate themselves while the Em- 
peror and Dowager pass. Two build- 
ings in the main street have been pro- 
vided, from which the members of the 
legations will be permitted to witness the 
procession. .Such a concession is un- 
precedented. The Dowager: indeed, in- 
structed and intimidated by fear and ex- 
ile, is evidently doing what she can to 
conciliate foreigners. She declares that 
friendly relations with the Ministers are 
to be resumed immediately, and that the 
Emperor will grant an audience at an 
early date. Her edict mentions the par- 
ticular hal] in which the Emperor will 
receive the Ministers. It is in the For- 
bidden City, and is the same hall in which 
the members of the Council and the high- 
est nobles are received. This conforms 
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with the terms of the peace treaty. An- 
other edict appoints a special official to 
punish those who are guilty of murdering 
a Belgian priest recently near Ning-sha 
Foo; and this unwonted activity is re- 
garded as further evidence of a desire to 
conciliate the Powers. There are, how- 
ever, no signs that the Dowager is at 
heart any more open to foreign ideas and 
influences. General Yung-Lu, who is 
very close to her, has determined to or- 
ganize two anti-foreign army corps to 
offset the commands of the pro-foreign 
leaders. And other acts of the sort are 
not particularly quieting. More impor- 
tant than rumors of court doings is the 
letter from the Paris correspondent of 
the London Times, which claims to give 
important information obtained from Dr. 
Ular, the well-known authority on Chi- 
nese affairs. Dr. Ular has documents 
which go to show that China and Russia 
had entered into a mutual compact be- 
fore the disturbances, by which Russia 
was to encourage the Boxer movement, 
and to protect China against the ven- 
geance of the Western Powers, while 
China in turn permitted Russia to occupy 
These docu- 
ments, it is said, consist of a code tele- 
gram from the Taotai at Canton to his 
son, the chief manager of a telegraph 
office near the Russian frontier; a letter 
in Chinese from the same writer to the 
same address, and an inclosure destined 
for a high Russian official of the Amur 


district. 
& 


Military Maneuvers Bede in Janae 

= deo were not on such a 
scale as those of France, where 20,000 
cavalry made an impréssive charge, nor 
was there any such fear of assassination 
as to make it impossible to get near royal- 
ty. But being the first maneuvers since 
the soldiers of Japan fought in China 
side by side with those of the West, there 
was an exceptional desire on the part of 
the foreign military attachés to witness 
the strategy, and the Japanese surpassed 
even themselves in the cordiality of their 
welcome to their foreign guests. These 
maneuvers took place November 7th- 
1oth, among the hills fifty miles north 
of Sendai. The 20,000 troops were di- 
vided into two armies, one of invasion, 
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the other of defense. What gave the af- 
fair special significance to Northern 
Japan was the presence of the Emperor. 
Everybody knows that his person is re- 
garded with peculiar reverence by his 
subjects, but one has to see the long and 
thoughtful preparation. for his coming, 
and the manner of his reception, to un- 
derstand the place he has in the minds 
and hearts of his people. This Imperial 
visit was in fact the all-absorbing topic 
in Sendai for the preceding six months. 
The main roads of the city were all re- 
paired and sprinkled with sand that his 
rubber-tired carriage might receive no 
jolt. Even the road leading to the heart 
of the battle field was constructed anew 
and leveled almost like a railroad. The 
city of Sendai, with a population of 75,- 
000, taxed itself enthusiastically to the 
extent of $25,000, besides what individ- 
uals spent in decorations. If this were 
compared with Greater New York, mak- 
ing a very moderate allowance for the 
wide difference in wealth, it would be as 
tho New York should spend $500,000 of 
city funds to welcome the President, with 
millions more spent in private displays. 
The manner of the Emperor’s reception 
is significant of the reverential spirit of 
the people. In the newspapers his name 
never appears, and whenever he is desig- 
nated as Tenno Heika, a space is left 
just before the title, as is done here. (Al- 
tho Dr. Griffis has successfully Anglicized 
“Mikado,” it is never used by modern 
Japanese.) And when a public speaker 
here has occasion to refer to His Majesty, 
he often prefaces those words with “I 
mention him with awe.” Since this is 
the dominant thought of the people, there 
are no stands from which one may “ look 
down” upon this great Lord as he rides 
by. A story is told of a very tall for- 
eigner, who once stood in a Japanese 
crowd, head and shoulders above the rest, 
waiting for the passing of the Imperial 
carriage. A zealous little policeman 
shouted to him to get off that box, but 
when he found that the foreigner’s legs 
reached to the ground, he quietly left 
those parts. No one was allowed to 
climb fences or trees, or to stay in the 
second stories. But, on the other hand, 
the common people were permitted to 
stand all along the line as close to the 
passing carriage as the officials were. It 
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rained, but all umbrellas came down, all 
hats off, save those of the foreign ladies, 
who were told that the customs of New 
Japan would permit them to do as they 
would in their own lands. Every morn- 
ing and evening his going to and return 
from the mock battles were the occasion 
of orderly crowds dense on both sides of 
the road for over a mile, but not a cheer 
was heard nor a hat waved. They were 
not even spectators, for they were in- 
structed to stand with eyes bent to the 
ground, and they were as silent as at a 
funeral. The welcome extended to the 
foreign military attachés was most cor- 
dial. The new Middle School was emp- 
tied of its furniture and fixed up with 
Kitchen, bathrooms, barber saloon, dining 
hall and parlor. Bedroom furniture was 
sent from Tokyo, and the foreign resi- 
dents of Sendai, at the request of the 
Governor, loaned their best chairs and 
rugs for the parlor. The great school 
building was lined upstairs and down 
with priceless gold-leaf screens, the heir- 
looms of the noblest families of the 
North. Many of the treasures of the 
riouse of Prince Date, including the gifts 
of Pope Paul V to the Hasecura Em- 
bassy, were brought from Tokye to 
adorn the parlor, and ancient Japanese 
armor with dwarfed plants co-pleted the 
picture. Together with the Western 
attachés came a crowd of Chinese war- 
riors outnumbering all the other foreign- 
ers. A hundred or more came as far as 
Tokyo, eager to learn from those who 
had twice conquered them in recent wars. 
But no Government is expected to send 
to these annual maneuvers more than the 
usual number of men stationed with the 
legations as military attachés. The Chi- 
nese came uninvited. Yet so strong is 
the desire on the part of the Japanese to 
aid this great neighbor in the midst of 
misfortunes that thirty out of the hun- 
dred were accepted as the Government’s 
guests. The recognition of the foreign 
community in Sendai deserves mention, 
since it shows a marked contrast with the 
way foreigners were treated before treaty 
revision. Five years ago they would 
have been wholly ignored. But on this 
occasion the Governor and Mayor re- 
quested that five foreigners be added to 
the City Committee to aid in welcoming 
the foreign attachés. ~ 





A New National Policy 


By the Hon. Ethan Allen Hitchcock 


SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


S stated in my recent annual report 
to the President of the United 
States, I firmly believe that there is 

no one question now before the American 
people of greater importance than the 
conservation of the water supply, the re- 
clamation of the arid lands of the West, 
and their settlement by men who will 
actually build homes and create commu- 
nities. This condition has received na- 
tional recognition in the party platforms 
of both great political organizations, as 
attention is called in both of them to the 
necessity of national aid for the creation 
of homes on the remaining public do- 
main. 

It does not seem possible, however, 
that the people of the United States fully 
appreciate the serious condition of affairs 
which now prevails in regard to the 
proper conservation of the public forests 
and the securing to home builders of the 
remnant of the great national estate 
which has been distributed in the past 
with such lavish hand as to largely de- 
stroy the value of the land laws as a fac- 
tor in a denser settlement of the Western 
States. 

If the people had reached a full real- 
ization of the importance to the nation of 
an inexhaustible supply of arable land 
for pioneers and home builders and the 
existing value to already densely settled 
communities of the forests now open 
upon the public domain there would be 
such a demand for reform in the land 


laws and the legal restrictions for ad-, 


ministration generally as would produce 
instant results.. As it is, public interest 
has been awakened, but not to that point 
of eagerness which is necessary to bring 
about desired and necessary changes. 
The time will come when the entire 
country will awake as from a sleep but 
to discover their landed heritage has 
practically disappeared and that what re- 
mains thereof must be marvelously im- 
proved and closely guarded to serve as 
a safety valve for increasing density of 
population. There are already unmistak- 


able signs that a new national policy in 
regard to the public domain has marked 
the beginning of the new century. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, familiar with conditions 
in the West, lost no time in voicing his 
convictions as to the need of practical 
work on a large scale to save the forests 
and store the floods that they might serve 
the necessities of present and future 
communities. 

For several years the Department of the 
Interior has been urging upon Congress 
the enactment of legislation to regulate 
the sale of timber upon the unappro- 
priated and unreserved public lands. 
The experience of this Department has 
been that the present laws are tending 
rapidly to destroy vast areas of valuable 
timber which are far more valuable in 
their effect upon the climate and as 
guardians of the water supply than in 
their intrinsic worth as raw material for 
the mills. 

Under one of the present laws, known 
as “ The Timber and Stone Act ” of June 
3, 1878, any citizen of the United States 
can file upon and obtain title to one hun- 
dred and sixty acres of forest land. by 
paying two dollars and fifty cents per 
acre for the same. The law provides 
that no one person shall file upon more 
than one holding, but through well 
recognized methods of deception single 
individuals have secured titles through 
this law to thousands of acres of timber 
lands worth far more than the original 
sum paid to the Government and con- 
stantly increasing in value, unless, as is 
often the case, the land is swept clean of 
timber as soon as title is secured. Unless 
this law is repealed or radically amended 
the result will be ultimately completely 
to destroy all of the timber now found 
upon the unappropriated and unreserved 
public domain. 

The Department of the Interior should 
also be given the power to authorize and 
regulate the sale and use of timber upon 
all public lands. The need of the passage 
of such an act is so imperative that I 
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have earnestly recommended the adop- 
tion of such a law by Congress at th 
earliest possible date. 

The keynote of the administration of 
the forests upon the public lands should 
be to increase their value and to perpetu- 
ate them by wise use. The utility of 
these forests to the mining, grazing and 
lumber interests of the country is so 
great and so generally recognized and so 
generally on the increase that to give any 
form of management but the best is a 
most serious blow at the future prosper- 
ity of the West. 

Forestry, dealing as it does with a 
source of wealth produced by the soil, is 
properly an agricultural subject. The 
presence of properly trained foresters in 
the Agricultural Department, as well as 
the nature of the subject itself, makes 
the ultimate transfer, if found to be prac- 
ticable, of the administration of the for- 
est reserves to that Department from the 
Department of the Interior essential to 
the best interests both of the reserves and 
of the people who use them. 

The United States Government is now 
face to face with the problem of dispos- 
ing of the remaining public lands in such 
a way as will benefit the entire country 
and afford opportunity for thousands of 
home seekers who are looking eagerly 
toward the West for the opportunity to 
become independent freeholders. It has 
been shown by previous investigation 
that, while one-third of the United States 
is still vacant, there are relatively few 
localities where homes can now be made. 
This is not because the soil is barren or 
infertile, but on account of failure to se- 
cure an adequate water supply: There 
is water to be had, but this water is 
mainly in large rivers, from which it can 
be taken only by great structures, or the 
supply comes in sudden floods and can- 
not be utilized until great reservoirs have 
been built. It is impossible for a labor- 
ing man or an association of settlers to 
build these great works. 

The pioneer corning to the arid region 
found many small streams from which 
water could be taken out upon agricul- 
tural land. He was able through his own 
efforts to irrigate a small farm and to 
make a home. These easily available 
waters have been taken, and a man can 
no longer secure a foothold, altho there 
still remains 600,000,000 acres of vacant 
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land. It is possible by water storagé and 
by building diversion works from great 
rivers to bring water to points where 
such men can utilize it and can enjoy 
opportunities similar to those had by the 
early settlers. Unless this is done much 
of the country must remain barren, and 
thousands of men and women eager. to 
become independent citizens must remain 
as wanderers or tenants of others. - 

Enough work has been done by private 
capital to demonstrate the fact that water 
conservation and the diversion of large 
rivers is practicable, but, like many other 
works of great public importance, it can- 
not be made a source of profit. The 
works of reclamation already constructed 
have, as a rule, been unprofitable, and 
capitalists are no longer seeking oppor- 
tunities for reclaiming desert land, when 
the probabilities are against their receiv- 
ing adequate compensation for the risk 
and labor involved. 

The argument has been presented that 
if the Government will not make’ it pos- 
sible to bring water to these lands they 
should be turned over to the States, but 
the majority of citizens who have studied 
the subject are opposed to such action, 
on the ground that the vacant public 
lands are the heritage of the people of 
the United States and should be held for 
the creation of homes and not made a 
subject of speculation, as has almost in- 
variably been the case with lands donated 
to the States. The whole trend of en- 
lightened public sentiment is in favor of 
an expansion of industries and commerce 
internally through wise action by the Na- 
tional Government rather than attempt- 
ing to get rid of the duties and opportu- 
nities of ownership by giving away this 
valuable property. 

Two distinct conditions are to be 
clearly distinguished in the problem of 
water conservation for the development 
of the West. On the one hand, there are 
localities where the agricultural lands 
along the rivers have been brought un- 
der irrigation and there is a demand for 
water to an extent far exceeding the sup- 
ply, and where all of the flood waters, 
tho stored, would not suffice to satisfy 
the demands of the lands now partly 
tilled. The other contrasting condition 
is where there still remain vast bodies of 
public land for which water can be pro- 
vided by means of reservoirs or by di- 
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version from large rivers whose flow 
cannot be used. Here the construction 
of works of reclamation in’ no way af- 
fects lands now in- private ownership. 
Between these two extremes are all va- 
rieties of intermediate conditions, but 
these may be arbitrarily classed with one 
or the other. 

Where there are unappropriated 
waters flowing to waste which can be 
brought within reach of public land, it 
is possible to make provisions such that 
the Government can be reimbursed for 
its expenditure. The lands to be bene- 
fited by such works should be reserved 
for homestead entry only in small tracts, 
each being subject to the payment, be- 
fore the title is finally passed, of a sum 
equivalent to the cost of storing or con- 
serving the water, such payment to be 
made, if desired, in installments extend- 
ing over a number of years. 

In the second case, reservoirs, if con- 
structed, must be treated in the same way 
in which other public works having to 
do with rivers and harbors are managed. 
The water conserved should be used to 
increase the flow of the stream during 
the season of drought, regulating the 
volume so that it can be utilized to the 
best advantage, according to the laws 
and customs prevailing in the locality. 
This is comparable to the conditions 
where the outlet of a harbor has been 
improved without reference to the bene- 
fits to the owners of the docks around 
the shores. 

Water should be brought to the point 
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where the settlers can, with their own la- 
bor, or by co-operation, construct ditches 
and laterals to reclaim the desert land. 
The conditions in this case would be 
comparable to opening a rich tract of - 
land hitherto reserved. The moment 
the Government throws down the desert 
barriers, or announces its purpose of so 
doing, by making possible the obtaining 
of water, there will be an eager rush on 
the part of home seekers. With the re- 
quirements of actual settlement and cul- 
tivation, to be followed by the payment 
of the cost of storing water, the specu- 
lative element will be eliminated, leaving 
the ground free to bona fide settlers. 

It is safe to predict from the re- 
cent struggles for homes upon the public 
domain that every acre of vacant land to 
be supplied with water would be imme- 
diately taken in small tracts by men who 
would not only cultivate the ground 
when water is had, but in the meantime 
would be available as laborers in the con- 
struction of the works and would ulti- 
mately refund to the Government the 
cost of the undertaking. In this manner 
thousands of the best class of citizens 
in the country would be permanently lo- 
cated in prosperous homes upon what is 
now a desert waste. It has been esti- 
mated that the western half of the 
United States will sustain a population 
as great as that of the whole country at 
present if the waters now unutilized are 
saved and employed in irrigating the 
ground. 

WasuincrTon, D, C. 


Rebirth 
By Robert Quinn 


’ IS sweet to feel, escaping death’s cold hand, 
Some part of what we were again may break 
To being through the flowering earth, and take 
A form of beauty of our motherland ; 
Reborn among the trees and flowers to stand, 
While playful winds the timid blossoms shake 
And sunbeams kiss to warmth the lives that wake, 
When over wood and field Spring’s rays expand. 
The changes of the distant years arise 
Before my view, as at a touch unsealed 
The future’s portal lets a dreamer in,— 
I see a child with pleasure-lighted eyes, 
Amid the clover of a June-day field 
Plucking a daisy where my grave had been. 


Wasuincton, D, C. 





Mystic Morality 
“By William DeWitt Hyde, D.D., LL.D. 
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ERHAPS the best modern example 
of the mystic tendency in morals 
is Maurice Maeterlinck, the Bel- 

gian dramatist, who has recently turned 
essayist and moralist. The mysticism of 
this writer appears first of all in his 
adopting throughout the pose of the 
“sage.” He is on the lookout for some 
“great inner event,” in quest of some 
“majestic sorrow,” or else some still 
more “majestic happiness.” He is 
“carving out a great moral personality, 
composed in equal parts of himself and 
an ideal.” In other words, he sets out 


to be something and do something on 
his own account, instead of modestly 
taking his place in the station assigned 
him and finding his greatness by losing 
himself in the great spiritual forces that 
work themselves out through the faith- 


ful, obedient soul. Failing to recognize 
the realities which bind men to each 
other through their inherence in a sys- 
tem of spiritual relations which has its 
center and source in one God over all, he 
must needs cast about to discover other 
ties to bind man to man. These he finds 
where the mystic invariably finds them, 
in the doctrine of “ secret laws of sym- 
pathy and antipathy, of elective and in- 
stinctive affinities.” We are told that 
“the code of morality is changing—ad- 
vancing with timid steps toward loftier 
regions that cannot yet be seen.” Yet 
intimations of what these loftier regions 
will contain have already been vouch- 
safed to the “sage.” In this sublime 
sphere sin can be committed without 
harm to the soul. 


“She knows not of them, and those sins 
have never come near her. They were com- 
mitted a thousand miles from her throne; and 
the soul even of the prostitute would pass un- 
suspectingly through a crowd, with the trans- 
parent smile of a child in her eyes; she has 
not interfered, she was living the life where 
the light fell on her, and it is this life only 
that she can recall. Are there any sins or 
crimes of which she can be guilty? She will 
feel no shame for that which she has not done. 
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She can remain pure in the midst of terrible 
murder. These things are governed by an 
invisible principle, and hence, doubtless, has 
arisen the inexplicable indulgence of . the 
gods. * 

“A man shall have committed crimes re- 
puted to be the vilest of all, and yet it may 
be that even the blackest of these shall not 
have tarnished, for one single moment, the 
breath of fragrance and ethereal purity that 
surrounds his presence. Will the basest 
thought or the noblest inspiration leave a 
mark on the diamond’s surface? What god 
that is indeed on the hights but must smile 
at our gravest faults, as we smile at the pup- 
pies on the hearth-rug? and what god would 
he be who would not smile?” 


In such ideas as these, we are told, we 
shall find the code of morality, that can 
enlighten us, “the mysterious morality 
that holds sway in regions far beyond 
our thoughts.” To be sure, 


“We must wait in patience till this superior 
conscience be gradually, slowly formed. Here 
we are no longer in the well-known valleys 
of human and psychic life. We find ourselves 
at the door of the third inclosure, that of the 
divine life of the mystics.” 


All this sounds strange to our un- 
initiated ears, yet it is the very doctrine 
which for the past half dozen years has 
been proclaimed in the drawing-rooms 
of Boston, New York and Chicago by 
a series of precious “ Swamis ” from the 
Orient, who have led troops of silly 
women in their train of captives. It is 
impossible to refute this transcendental 
morality, for it declines to enter the court 
of reason. 


“For, strangely enough, it is not in reason 
the moral life has its being. He who 
would let reason govern his life would be the 
most wretched of men. For, in truth, we are 
beings quite other than merely reasonable 
creatures. The roots of the most positive 
morals lie hidden beneath some kind of mystic 
unconsciousness. It is most essential 
of all that we should attain the idea that one’s 
duty no longer is looked on as the choice of 
our noblest feelings, but as the silent neces- 
sity of all the nature within us.” 
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When we consult this “silent neces- 
sity” as to the demands of duty, “we 
should tell. ourselves once and for all 
that it is the first duty of the soul to be- 
come as happy, complete, independent 
and great as lies in its power.” Espe- 
cially must the sage take care “not to 
dim the brightness of his own soul that 
he may confer happiness on an inferior 
soul.” Incidentally, it is well here to 
note that sages have a way of classifying 
their wives and husbands, or the people 
with whom they chance to be thrown, in 
the very large genus of inferior souls, as 
did the great Marcus Aurelius his Faus- 
tina. Sacrifice is a weakness against 
which the sage should be on his guard. 


“Tt is not by self-sacrifice that loftiness 
comes to the soul; but as the soul becomes 
loftier, sacrifice fades out of sight, as the flow- 
ers in the valley disappear from the vision of 
him who toils up the mountain. Sacrifice is a 
beautiful token of unrest.” 


‘ 


In this code of morals the subjective 
attitude is the only essential thing ;- to 
what object it clings is a matter of minor 
importance. 


“ After all it matters but little whether it be 
men or the universe that we admire, so long 
as something appear truly admirable to us, and 
exalt our sense of the infinite. . The 
extent of our love for the thing which we hold 
to be true is of greater importance than even 
the truth itself; whether it be to man or God, 
to country, to world or to error that I truly 
do yield myself up. The precious ore that 
shall some day be found buried deep in the 
ashes of love will have sprung from the love 
itself, and not from the thing that I 
loved. ; 

“We become truly just only when it is 
finally borne home to us that we’ must search 
within ourselves for our model of justice.” 


Indeed justice itself is not an aim of 
supreme moment, for “wisdom holds 
life of profounder interest than even jus- 
tice or virtue.” 

“ The object of the man who seeks his hap- 
piness in evil is identical with that of the up- 
right man. He, too, is in search of happiness, 
and what avail to punish him! We do not 
blame the poor because their home is not a 
palace.” 


The reason why justice is such a minor 
matter with men is because there is no 
justice in the fate which, in this system, 
stands in the place of God. “We are 
wrong to desire an external justice, since 
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we know that it does not exist.” Since 


there is no justice without, the sage must 
learn to be indulgent with himself. 


“He is as a father might be who returns to 
his home in the evening, his days work done. 
He may find his children playing dangerous, 
forbidden games, the furniture scarred, glasses 
broken and lamp overturned; and shall he 
therefore despair? It would certainly have 
been better had the children been more obedi- 
ent, had they quietly learned their lessons— 
this would have been more in keeping with 
every moral theory; but how unreasonable the 
father who, in the midst of his harsh rebuke, 
could withhold a smile as he turned his head 
away! The children have acted unwisely, per- 
haps, in their exuberance of life; but why 
should this distress him? All is well so long 
as he returns home at night, so long as he 
ever keep about him the key of the guardian 
dwelling.” 


In like manner, 
“To some of us moral infirmities are so 


many stairs tending downwards; to others 
they represent steps that lead us on high!” 


Such is the mystic morality as set 
forth by its most brilliant modern ex- 
ponent. Such will be, soon or late, the 
natural fruit of those mystic movements, 
whether theological or therapeutic, which 
are now at work in the world. It is im- 
possible to substitute instinctive, elective 
affinities, vague, general reactions, for 
the rational recognition of the concrete 
ties which bind man and nature, State 
and family together, without soon or late 
developing a tendency to regard these 
concrete ties, which to the plain man are 
the strong bonds of duty, as mere con- 
ventions imposed from without, which 
the emancipated may lightly ignore. 

These movements are not in intention 
or immediate outcome immoral, but they 
are profoundly unmoral. They tend to 
weaken the bonds which bind society to- 
gether in mutual duties and rights. They 
do not encourage, or even approve, the 
flagrant violation of these rights, or the 
overt neglect of these duties. They 
simply thrust them so far into the back- 
ground that when temptation and pas- 
sion attack the soul.that has long been 
oblivious to these ties they find an easy 
victim; for nature abhors, above all 
things, a vacuum. 

Must we, then, abandon all aspiration 
for a deeper personal experience, and 
content ourselves with the hard, dry for- 
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mula of scientific, evolutionary ethics? 
Shall we simply adjust to our environ- 
ment, and set down all concern for the 
peculiar claims of the adjuster as effemi- 
nate and silly sentimentalism? Must we 
with Mill and Bentham mechanically pass 
around mathematically measured pieces 
of the greatest happiness pie? Must we 
take our balancing pole in our hand and 
follow Herbert Spencer in his efforts 
to maintain a moving equilibrium “by 
the subordination of simple excitations 
to compound excitations—the overruling 
of presentative feelings by representative 
feelings, and of representative feelings 
by re-representative feelings?” God 
forbid! Better the mystical moonshine 
of a Maeterlinck than such soul dis- 
section and desiccation as that! In- 
tegration is essential to our exces- 
sively differentiated social and _ spir- 
itual life. The demand of the mystic 
for the bread of heaven is right, and we 
may not put it off with the stones of a 
materialistic and mechanical philosophy. 
Our quarrel is not with his request, but 
with his answer; and we shall not refute 
his answer unless we offer a better one 
of our own. Fortunately, there are an- 
swers to the mystical longing which are 
far more deep and soul-satisfying than 
any the mystic knows how to give, yet 
which contain none of the moral opiates 
with which he puts duty and devotion to 
sleep. In conclusion I will point out but 
three. 

First: Faith in the Father ; trust in the 
providence of God. As opposed to the 
doctrine of special providences lying idle 
in the hand of the divine caprice, ready 
to be doled out whenever human orders 
are properly presentd and ecclesiastically 
countersigned, Maeterlinck’s doctrine of 
the injustice of destiny, the indifference 
of fate, marks a decided advance. But 
the intelligent Protestant Christian is not 
shut up to this dreary alternative. He 
sees all the forces of nature, all the move- 
ments of history, and all the actions of 
men, as expressions of that fitness of 
things to each other which is the divine 
principle of creation, the providential or- 
der of progress. Natural forces fit each 
other by the inner necessity of a divine 
geometry. Human actions ought to fit 
each other by a spiritual necessity of 
moral obligation. Even bad acts fit some 
phase of the environment and serve some 
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desirable end, else they could not be per- 
formed. Their badness lies in the par- 
tiality, the imperfection, the incomplete- 
ness of the adjustment; in the fact that 
while the bad act fits some things and 
serves some ends, it misfits other things 
and sacrifices other ends which are of 
greater importance and higher claim. 
Between nature and man there is, on the 
whole, the most beneficent and beautiful 
harmony. Indeed, the law of survival 
of the fittest in the struggle for existence 
compels such predominant harmony as 
the first condition of existence. Evolu- 
tion is of necessity optimistic. Pessi- 
mism, or the survival of the unfittest, is, 
in the light of evolutionary principles, a 
downright contradiction in terms. Yet 
the general adaptatidn of man and his 
environment to each other does not carry 
with it complete adaptation of every par- 
ticular force to every individual man. 
This limited sphere of incomplete adapta- 
tion, the earthquake, the tornado, the 
stroke of lightning, the wild beast, mag- 
nified and universalized, is what gives 
Maeterlinck his doctrine of the injustice 
of fate and the divine indifference. This 
remainder of contingency in any scheme 
of the world must be acknowledged. The 
mystic exaggerates it until it stands for 
the whole cosmic process. The Chris- 
tian, if he is wise, admits it and faces it. 
But he rejoices so gratefully in the gen- 
eral goodness which, on the whole, has 
so fitted the world and man to each other 
that he can accept incidental disaster, and 
even individual death, with gladness and 
courage and cheer; for he knows that 
even the forces that slay him are part 
and parcel-of the total beneficent process 
to which he owes all the sweetness and 
joy he has had; and he has faith to be- 
lieve that the same Power, which is, on 
the whole, so kind and beneficent here, 
can. be trusted both with the general wel- 
fare and his own individual fortunes in 
the unseen’ and unknown forms which 
subsequent development may take. 

The only extensive and serious mal- 
adjustment to which man is subject is 
that which springs from the blindness 
and selfishness of ourselves and our fel- 
lows. These evils indeed are great. Of 
the pains and penalties that sin brings 
into the world no man can escape bear- 
ing his share. But when once we have 
grasped the true law of kindness, when - 
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once we have seén how beautiful and 
happy might be man’s life on earth were 
that divine law universally seen and 
obeyed, then we find such a joy and 
delight in its service that we are will- 
ing and eager to bear whatever sor- 
row and pain may be incidental to 
a life of devotion to such a_ noble 
and glorious cause. Neither the in- 
juries incidental to nature nor the suf- 
ferings that follow from sin can cast 
down or destroy the gladness and peace 
of a child who has once seen his Heaven- 
ly Father, a man who has taken his place 
in the ranks of the kingdom of heaven. 
Thus, in place of the blindly accepted 
and unwarrantably magnified unjust fate 
of the mystic, the Christian of the more 
enlightened type finds the God whom 
every law of science and every insight 
of ethics attests as the author of the ma- 
jestic harmonies of nature and the sub- 
lime ideals of social and individual con- 
duct. 

As its task is harder, Christianity has 
stronger help than the mystic. Instead 
of the sage, it has Christ. Christ is the 
historic person who, in definite social 
conditions, did precisely what all who 
have seen the vision of God are striving 
to do, but find it so hard to accomplish. 
He loved God and men. He saw and 
proclaimed the blessed kingdom that will 
come on earth when the divine law of 
love is made the law of all human life. 
For the love he bore to his Father and 
his fellows, for the coming of the king- 
dom which love will build up in the 
world, he cheerfully lived and bravely 
died. To him, and to the impulse he gave, 
we owe the measure of the divine life of 
good will which the world enjoys to- 
day. In him we see the example and in- 
spiration of that better life. For him we 
gladly enlist in the service of the king- 
dom he came to found. Through him we 
gain strength to bear our part in the 
present stage of the conflict. To him we 
ascribe the glory of the ultimate triumph 
which this glorious cause is bound ‘to 
achieve. To the power and inspiration 
and hope and assurance of this love of 
Christ there is nothing in the mystic’s 
cold portrait of the sage that for a mo- 
ment can be compared. 

The third great article in Christianity’s 
creed is the comforting, sustaining pres- 
ence of a great, goodly human fellow- 
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ship, expressed in its doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit. This, however, is no question of 
“instinctive and elective affinities,” a 
fine phrase, which, in practice, represents 
little more than what Plato termed “ the 
convincing and constraining necessity 
which lovers know; ” in plain language, 
the physical attraction of sex. The 
Christian fellowship is based on common 
participation in the Spirit of God and 
of Christ—the spirit of kindness and 
good will, the spirit of love and self- 
sacrifice. Whoever has that is brother 
and sister and mother of Christ, and of 
all who are like him. And what a good- 
ly fellowship it is: The miner who is 
cheerful and faithful in the dark; the 
sailor who is the last to leave the ship 
that must sink; the soldier who fears 
not to die at his post; the workman who 
does his best work, whether he gets more 
pay or less; the employer who cares as 
much for his workmen as for his profits ; 
fathers and mothers who toil early and 
late to give their children the chance 
they missed themselves; the philanthro- 
pist who gives time, thought and love 
with every cent of his money; the re- 
former who proclaims unpopular truths 
at his own expense; the penitent prosti- 
tute who would shield young girls from 
her own life of shame; the man who 
scorns to treat the daughters and sisters 
of other men as he would resent their 
treating his own; the merchant who 
gives his money’s worth in whatever he 
sells; the editor who makes a paper he 
is pleased his children should read; the 
lawyer who discourages litigation. Every 
man and every woman in the whole wide 
world who strive to make the world 
as good and as righteous and as happy 
as their vision of God, their study of 
Christ, their sympathy with human needs 
and ideals tell them it ought to be, and is 
destined by God’s grace to become. 
This is the true church of Christ; of such 
is the kingdom of heaven. 

Beside such a fellowship, devoted to 
such concrete ends, how the “ sages ” in 
their self-conscious, self-satisfied isola- 
tion, bound only to each other by these 
dubious “ instinctive and elective affini- 
ties,” shrivel into an insignificance too 
small for either laughter or tears! 

Yet the true Christian will always 
blame himself rather than others for any 
errors into which they may fall. Were 
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our own insight and experience set before 
them as clearly and rationally and per- 
suasively as it might be, then surely they 
could not take up with these beggarly 
substitutes for it. For the tendency to 
chase the will-of-the-wisps that haunt 
the malarial swamps of mysticism to-day 
Christianity herself is chiefly at fault. 
We have not interpreted life in terms of 
sound science, certain history, clear phi- 
losophy and indisputable ethics, and 
therefore it is that such multitudes are 
betaking themselves to the haunts of the 
mystic. Let us, then, not leave the mys- 
tic with tones of harshness or blame. If 
the world were really as it appears 
in Maeterlinck’s play, “The Blind,” 
made up of blind men and women grop- 
ing for guidance, only to find that the 
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priest who led them forth lies dead in 
their midst, the attitude of the mystic 
would be one of grandeur. Such, as a 
result of early Jesuitical training, ap- 
pears to be Maeterlinck’s view. Let us, 
then, give him his due. Let us frankly 
admit that, as Jesus said of John the 
Baptist, the mystic is the greatest of 
those born of women—the greatest of 
those who have presented a merely natu- 
ralistic account of the conduct of life. 
But let us never forget, even in our mo- 
ments of widest charity, let us never 
forget to add that who is least in the 
kingdom of heaven, he who touches but 
the hem of the garment of the Lord of 
the concrete duties of everyday life, is 
a thousand times greater than he. 

Brunswick Me. 


America Through French Eyes 


By Thomas Wentworth Higginson 


HE American traveler sailing for 
Europe takes with him naturally 
the last new novel; and if an 

American novel, so much the better. 
There were, I was told, seven fresh copies 
of “ The Crisis ” in the hands of passen- 
gers on the German steamer by which I 
sailed last March for the Mediterranean. 
In returning, on the other hand, one can 
perhaps bring with him no more sugges- 
tive literary. provision than half a dozen 
of the latest books by French travelers, 
describing their experiences in the New 
World. Since Frenchmen are to this day 
the best travelers, as they were originally 
the best explorers, and inasmuch as De 
Tocqueville, altho writing seventy years 
ago, is not yet superseded by Bryce, these 
writers still furnish a good transition 
from Europe to America and, tho they 
may make great mistakes, tho they may 
not always show even common sense, yet 
their common nonsense may teach us a 
great deal. Mrs. Fanny Kemble ob- 
served, forty years ago, in an article on 
“The Stage,” that “the theatrical in- 
stinct of the Americans creates in them 
an affinity for the French, in which the 
English, hating exhibitions of emotion 
and self-display, do not share;” and 
there is on the other hand a spirit of geni- 


ality in the French which leads them to 
put even their criticisms courteously and 
kindly. Moreover, the Frenchman ‘is be- 
coming more and more willing to travel, 
for pleasure or for business, and not at all 
unwilling to speak his mind afterward. 
Paul de Rousiers writes “ La Vie Améri- 
caine;” C. de Varigny “Les Etats- 
Unis ;”’ Max Leclercq, “ Choses d’Amér- 
ique ;” Henri Gaulieur, “ Etudes Améri- 
caines;”’ De Coubertin, “ Universités 
Transatlantiques ;”’ but there are books 
even later than these with which the 
traveler may well fortify himself. First 
and chiefly, “ Questions Américaines,” 
by Mme. Th. Bentzon (Mme. Blanc) ; 
then the remarkable novel of Pierre de 
Coulevain, “ Noblesse Américaine ” 
(crowned by the French Academy), and - 
some numbers of the Revue de Paris, 
including the “ Impressions ” of Claude 
Anet. To these may be added some 
books only indirectly American, as the 
“Etudes Anglaises”’ of André Chevril- 
lon, containing a valuable chapter on 
“La Vie Américaine;” and even the 
work of Charles Legras, “Chez Nos Con- 
temporains d’Angleterre,” which has a 
very good chapter on John Oliver Hobbes, 
otherwise Mrs. Pearl Mary Craigie, who 
was born in Boston, 
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Of these I pass by Mme: Bentzon’s 
book on the ground of,its very merits as 
proceeding from a woman of rare ability, 
who has traveled so widely and repeated- 
ly in America that she looks at things 
rather from our own point of view, and 
is sure to be read, and probably trans- 
lated, at any rate. 
of one of the leading chapters is already 
announced in London. The other books 
of which I speak represent the cruder im- 
pressions of Frenchmen on their first 
visits and show us as we are to stran- 
gers. Claude Anet, for instance, sees at a 
glance what English travelers rarely dis- 
cover, that the United States can never 
have a London or a Paris on simply 
geographical grounds, that the nation is 
too large, composed of too many sepa- 
rate States, which cannot so easily cen- 
tralize themselves at any one point. To 
the New Yorker, his city seems the 
metropolis; to the Chicagoan, Chicago 
seems the center and New York a land- 
ing place, a Liverpool instead of a Lon- 
don, and so on. So M. Chevrillon pre- 


dicts, perhaps less discreetly, after de- 
scribing carefully the geographical posi- 


tion of Chicago, that she will soon be the 
American capital of the United States, 
when New York has become merely a 
landing place for European emigrants. 
The same writer says, what is probably 
true, that a Frenchman finds himself 
more at ease in Boston or New York 
than in England. French books sell here, 
he says, “as in Austria or in Russia.” 
France is really known here; people 
speak of it with intelligence and curios- 
ity. But the essential difference is that 
the American, unlike the European, has 
still what Chevrillon acutely calls the 
method of the colonist (/a fagon du 
colon). The European finds at birth a 
niche or frame (cadre) into which he 
enters; or, at the most, there is a family 
council held when he is twenty or so, to 
which the grandfather and the god- 
mother are called in, to decide what his 
vocation shall be, this vocation being 
practically permanent. To the Ameri- 
can, on the other hand, his first vocation 
is of little importance (journalisme ou 
épicerie, peu importe a l’Américain son 
premier métier). The world is all before 
him; instead of a caste he has a career. 

All this is admirable, but one finds 
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difficulty in explaining it to an English- 
man. The Frenchman sees, moreover, 
that while America sends away its idle 
rich men to fix themselves in Europe, it 
receives from Europe only the active 
class. The first class is therefore being 
constantly eliminated and the second as- 
similated. “Of all feelings,” says M. 
Anet, “that of resignation is most for- 
eign to an American.” “ The Italian,”-he 
adds, “ seems a much more skilled artist 
in happiness ; a strip of cool shadow un- 
der a portico, the caresses of light on the 
buildings, a pretty girl passing by lightly 
and indolently, a lively conversation, 
words which pour forth for the mere 
pleasure of sound—there is enough to 
occupy a half day agreeably. The busy 
New Yorker does not know these joys. 
But neither does he know the idleness, 
the poverty and the shaking of heads of 
economists when they read the compara- 
tive statistics of the international ex- 
changes.” (I quote the excellent trans- 
lation of Lauriston Ward.) 

In reading the remarkable novel of M. 
de Coulevain one is interested to hear 
that it has already been crowned by the 
Académie, and wonders whether this was 
done merely as a recognition of literary 
style or whether the Academicians really 
appreciated the finer quality which en- 
ables its author to distinguish so well be- 
tween American girlhood and French 
girlhood. Not merely is the greater ma- 
turity and practical capacity of the 
American type recognized, but the dis- 
crimination between the ignorant inno- 
cence of the convent-bred girl and the 
intelligent innocence of the American is 
not only always borne in mind, but is 
stated frankly. It is complained, on the 
other hand, that the French girl has more 
dreams behind the convent walls, more 
aspirations, more spiritual flights than 
the American college graduate; and the 
author goes so far as to say that this 
limits the American range of conversa- 
tion. It is also recognized that the 
American girl’s habit of dominating over 
men gradually disappears in dealing with 
Frenchmen, and that when a man attracts 
her she feels flattered when he takes a 
tone of authority as he would with a 
French girl. In the case actually por- 
trayed in the novel, the American is, of 
course, rich, and the French lover is a 
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young nobleman who has lost his money, 
yet they really attract one another, apart 
from this, and this gives a profounder 
quality to the whole relation. She, of 
course, wishes to give him everything 
and his pride makes him sometimes wish 
she were poorer. Yet this gives a high- 
minded element to the affair which is a 
delicate touch of literary skill. The 
lover’s mother, herself a high type of 
French womanhood, tells her son, “ One 
needs to love and esteem a woman very 
much to accept with her so great a for- 
tune, when one is poor one’s self.” And 
remember, she adds, “that society, 
usually so indulgent to masculine infidel- 
ity, yet despises the man who deceives a 
wife who has enriched him.” She goes 
on to tell him that she would rather have 
him go to die in Africa, as he has thought 


of doing, than to have him deceive this 


young girl; reminds him that men of his 
race have seldom kept their marriage 
vows, but that he must be an exception, 
and must give her his word as a gentle- 
man that he will be true to his wife; that 
she can consent to the marriage only on 


that condition, and he gives to her his 


word. It must be remembered that all 
this, moreover, is said in. a community 
where both law and custom render the 
assent of a widowed mother essential to 
a marriage. 

As a matter of fact, the vow is not 
kept, and here comes in the continued 
skill of the narrative. The young wife 
is of the American type familiar to all 
of us,—pure, self-devoted, affectionate, 
yet unimpassioned. The husband, 
Jacques, has had a romantic passion for 
one of his own temperament, who will 
not leave him undisturbed. The young 
pair go to reside in his ancestral home, 
rebuilt with the young wife’s fortune. 
All are rejoiced to see the young marquis 
restored to his own. He is practically 
the grand seigneur of the whole neigh- 
borhood, and she, tho ready to interest 
herself in all that interests him, finds her- 
self a little ignored and, as it were, passed 
by, in the impression that it is her wealth 
alone that admits her above her station. 
This is admirably painted and is.a situa- 
tion more French than ev2n English, and 
certainly not American. After a time 
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she becomes a mother, and the ardent 
happiness of the’ father, who sees this 
restoration of a dying race, is admirably 
painted, and gives the most winning as- 
pect of French character. But after a 
while the rival appears upon the scene, 
and the story develops in the most skill- 
ful style of French romance—that is, 
with keen analysis, but without coarse- 
ness, and the plot develops. The young 
marquis finally breaks his pledge to his 
mother, a fall far greater for a man of 
his class than to break a thousand pledges 
to his wife. The blow falls at last after 
two years and the facts are revealed. 
The outraged wife repudiates all but an 
external relation with her husband, re- 
taining this only for her child’s sake ; but 
he being wounded at last in a duel, she 
hastens to him and finds her rival at- 
tending him in his danger. “ You have 
assumed my place,” she coldly says. “I 
know it,” replied the other ; “ I am ready 
to yield it to you,” and does so. 

It turns out that the erring woman had 
heard the marquis, when he first came 
to himself, pronounce the name of 
“ Annie,” his wife, and had at once “ ab- 
dicated like a queen,” as one of her 
friends says. She dies afterward by her 
own act, through exposing herself in a 
storm; Annie visits her on her deathbed 
and forgives her, and the husband and 
wife come back to America to live, re- 
united so far as can ever be possible. His 
weaker nature fades from the scene and 
the reader thinks only of her. It is hard- 
ly possible for the American mind to en- 
joy thoroughly a French handling of 
such tragedies; but this book seems to 
me to have the strong touch of “ Madame 
Bovary,” for instance, without its merci- 
lessness of tone. The main thing for the 
reader is to recognize that the French 
and American temperaments are coming 
to urderstand one another better, so that 
even in a tale of love and crime the 
American type of character, or what is 
regarded as such, is no longer burlesqued 
or insulted, but treated as something 
worthy of respectful study and some- 
thing with which the French tempera- 
ment may form intelligent relations 
without mutual injustice. 

CamBripGg, Mass. 





England Growing Weary of the War 


By Justin McCarthy 


ORE and more as the weeks go on 
in this gloomy winter the evi- 
dences are becoming manifest in 

London and throughout the country that 
England is growing weary of the long 
protracted and seemingly purposeless 
war. When the South African campaign 
began in the October of 1899 we were 
told with confidence by those who were 
supposed to know best that the struggle 
might be regarded as sure to come to 
an end before the approaching Christ- 
mas. Some of us certainly did not even 
at the time indulge in any such comfort- 
able anticipation. Those who had taken 
the trouble to acquire any knowledge 
from recent and remoter history concern- 
ing the character and the ways of Eng- 
land’s opponents in South Africa did not 
believe in the possibility of the Boers 
being frightened into immediate submis- 
sion by a mere manifestation of Eng- 
land’s military strength. 

The Boers may be described as a 
Dutch race with a blending of the French 
Huguenots, and the existence of that 
blending has since been forced upon our 
recognition by the very names of some 
of the men who have been foremost in 
leading the Transvaal resistance. Now 
the French Huguenots, as we all know, 
have shown themselves throughout their 
history to be a stubborn and a fighting 
race when battle was forced upon them. 
French Huguenots did good and. great 
service many times in the cause of Eng- 
land, even against the State from which 
they were banished by religious persecu- 
tion. The Dutch are memorable to all 
time by the struggle which they carried 
on for nearly eighty years against the 
best generals and armies of Spain while 
Spain was still in the prime of her power. 
The Dutch then proved through three 
generations of incessant war that they 
could not be conquered except .by the 
process of extermination, and as Spain 
could not exterminate them, they had to 
be set free iri the end. The Boers, then, 
with their blend of the Dutch and of the 
French Huguenots, might well have been 


regarded in advance as a people not like- 
ly to give up their independence at the 
sight of a British invading army. Eng- 
lishmen had seen their fighting qualities 
only twenty years before when the ill- 
advised and unfortunate attempt was 
made to annex their country in that 
struggle which ended in the victory of 
the Transvaal at Majuba Hill. Yet the 
government of Lord Salisbury went into 
the struggle with a heart as light to all 
appearance as that of the French states- 
man who used the famous phrase at the 
opening of the great war with Prussia. 
The British forces failed to accomplish 
their purpose under the generals who 
began the war, and then Lord Roberts, 
undovbtedly the greatest living military 
commander of England at the present 
day, was sent out to put things right. 
He did his work, I have no doubt, as well 
as it could be done under all the condi- 
tions, and after a long trial he returned 
to England with the cheerful announce- 
ment that the war was over. Soon, how- 
ever, it became only too evident that the 
war was not over, but was, in fact, begin- 
ning to break out once again with re- 
newed energy. Then Lord Kitchener 
was expected to bring the whole busi- 
ness to an end, and there was immense 
public faith in what Lord Kitchener 
could do because of the success he had 
accomplished in suppressing the move- 
ment of the almost unarmed populations 
in the farther regions of the Nile. 
Another year or so has now passed and 
the work of subduing the Boers seems 
about as far off as ever. I do not be- 
lieve that there is any reason to find fault 
with the commanders who have been 
striving so long to bring about the sub- 
jugation of the Boers. I have no doubt 
they have done everything that skill and 
energy could do to accomplish the ob- 
ject, and there can be no question as to 
the courage, the discipline and the self- 
sacrifice of the troops who obeyed their 
orders. The British War Office indeed 
must be admitted to have broken down 
completely under the stress of the diffi- 
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culties, but there is nothing to be said as 
far as I can judge against the command- 
ers, the officers and the men. The plain 
truth is that the Boers, like their Dutch 
ancestors, are not to be subdued except 
by extermination, and the condition of 
the country over which the campaign is 
spread, the vast spaces to be traversed, 
the varieties of climate, soil, mountain 
hight, deep valley and arid plain to be 
dealt with, make it comparatively easy 
for the Boers to prevent the exterminat- 
ing process. 

All this is becoming more and more evi- 
dent day by day to the British public at 
home, and a sense of hopeless weariness 
is fast setting in. People are beginning 
to ask themselves what likelihood there 
is that any British commander can suc: 
ceed where Roberts and Kitchener have 
so completely failed. There never really 
was much heart in the war so far as the 
bulk of the English people were con- 
cerned, but, of course, once the war was 
set going there arose a passionate desire 
to bring it somehow or other to a tri- 
umphant close, and the man who en- 
deavored to raise any public protest 
against the prolongation of an apparent- 
ly futile campaign was promptly de- 
nounced as unpatriotic and pro-Boer. 
Meanwhile the public debt of the coun- 
try began to grow at a vast rate of in- 
crease and the weight of new taxation 
to press heavily upon all classes of the 
community. There is at last a large 
party arising in Great Britain who are 
not afraid to proclaim that some terms 
of honorable peace must be sought for 
which the Boers can accept without the 
surrender of their national independence 
—at all events without the surrender of 
their right to national self-government. 
The old catch-words about fighting to a 
finish, carrying on the war to the bitter 
end, and leaving to the Boers, as Lord 
Salisbury in an unlucky moment pro- 
claimed, “ not a shred of independence,” 
ate seldom heard in England just now. 
The majority of the people everywhere 
are growing more and more weary of 
the war and sick of the Tory Govern- 
ment. 

That Government has no doubt been 
well served for a long time by the con- 
duct of a fraction of the Liberal Party, 
who deserted their old principles and 
their recognized leaders and fancied that 
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they were making themselves popular 
and important by proclaiming themselves 
Imperialists and declaring that the honor 
of England called for the carrying on of 
the war, whether right or wrong in the 
beginning, until the complete subjuga- 
tion of the Boers had been accomplished. 
The leaders of the Liberal Party, the 
real and recognized leaders, have lately, 
however, taken a distinct and determined 
stand against the policy of the secession- 
ist Liberals, and the meeting held the 
other day of the great representative 
Liberal Federations has pronounced em- 
phatically and unanimously against the 
tactics of the renegades. The so-called 
Liberals, therefore, who refuse any long- 
er to abide by the principles of true 
Liberalism have nothing for it but to join 
the Tory Party openly and boldly or to 
try to set up a little party of their own. 
The hope of the Liberal Jingoes turned 
for a long time toward Lord Rosebery 
and to the possibility of his coming 
boldly and decisively out as the leader 
of such a party. If Lord Rosebery could 
only see his way to such a course of 
action the new party thus formed, and 
proclaimed would be in a condition to 
treat with the Tory Government on 
something like advantageous terms, as 
the Liberal secessionists did at the time 
when they deserted Mr. Gladstone, and 
we might see some of the seats on the 
Treasury Bench occupied by men like 
Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey. 
Some of my American friends, I am 
sure, altho not indeed of the younger 
generation, will have felt, as I did, a re- 
turn of bright memories, mingled with a 
deep sense of regret, when they read of 
the death of Frederick William Robin- 
son, the English novelist, who won a 
high reputation at one time and cannot 
have been quite forgotten by any who 
then appreciated his works. Robinson 
was an indefatigable writer in his day 
and he reached his highest popularity 
some thirty years ago. He wrote fot 
newspapers and magazines, he started 
and edited some literaty publications, but 
his reputation was won as a novelist. 
The peculiarity of his career was that he 
wrote three distinct sets of novels, two 
sets of which were for a long time pub- 
iished anonymously. He became ve 
popular with such novels as “ Grand- 
mother’s Money,” “ Anne Judge, Spin- 
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ster,” and many others which bore his 
name, but he also produced two distinct 
sets of novels anonymously, one of 
which used to be called the “No 
Church ” series, from the title of the 
first of the set, and the other the “ Owen, 
a Waif,” series, for a like reason. The 
set which bore his name were distinctly 
popular novels written for general cir- 
culation, while the others were what I 
may call novels with a purpose, the one 
set having to do with questions of 
thought and faith and the other with the 
condition of the lowly and the poor. For 
a long time the series which began with 
“Owen, a Waif,’ followed up with 
“ Mattie, a Stray,” was believed to be the 
work of some woman engaged in the 
beneficent task of helping the poor in 
some of London’s humbler quarters. I 
can well remember the surprise with 
which I learned for the first time from 
Robinson’s own publisher that the three 
sets of stories were the work of the one 
author. Robinson had, I believe, no 
other purpose in withholding his name 
from so much of his literary offspring 
than the fear that the public might not 
give serious thought enough to the stories 
written with distinct educational and 
philanthropic purpose if they were 
thought to come from the brilliant author 
who turned out so many novels for the 
delight of those who got their books 
from Mudie’s Library. I used to meet 
Robinson at one time, but of late years 
I had lost sight of him altogether, altho I 
never found my admiration for his great 
and original talents growing any the less. 
I am afraid that the rising generation of 
novel readers know little about him, but 
those who are old enough to remember 
him in his prime are not likely to forget 
the impression which his books made 
upon them. His literary. career, which 
thus intertwined three separate threads 
of fiction, was unique and might almost 
have been called extraordinary. He was 
in his seventy-first year when he died 
the other day. 

Much talk has been set going in Lon- 
don lately by the extraordinary tribute 
which William Ernest Henley, the poet, 
essayist, editor and dramatic writer, has 
been paying in a London periodical, The 
Pall Mall Magazine, to the memory of 
his dead friend, Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Henley and Stevenson were to all ap- 
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pearance close friends and literary com- 
panions for many years and they com- 
posed in collaboration a successful com- 
edy called “ Beau Austen,” which bore 
the names of both. Henley now finds it 
convenient for some reason or other to 
inform the world that its romantic wor- 
ship of Robert Louis Stevenson as a man 
was a mistaken sort of homage and that 
Stevenson, whatever his literary gifts, 
was rather a poor sort of creature on 
the whole. This is to all intents and pur- 
poses the meaning of the literary wreath 
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which Henley now lays on the grave of 
his friend. Henley has many gifts as 
poet and essayist and is, indeed, what 
might fairly be called a remarkable man 
of the second order in literature. Many 
of his writings suggest that he does not 
quite estimate himself as belonging to 
the second order and is of opinion that 
his proper place would be among great 
authors of the highest rank. I never 
knew him personally, although we must 
have had many friends in common, but 
he always seemed to me to have in him 
a good deal of what some Americans 
would call the “ crank.” Many critics in 
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noticing his recent publication have 
frankly suggested that Henley is proba- 
bly displeased with the public because of 
the two friends, Henley and Stevenson, 
it has so long persisted in giving Steven- 
son the higher place. I cannot help 
thinking it a great pity that a literary 
man, who was honored for so many years 
by the close friendship of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, should have thought it need- 
ful or becoming to inform the public that 
if it had only known Stevenson as well 
as he did it would never have regarded 
Stevenson as an altogether exalted and 
ideal sort of personage. I suppose any 
rational being, no matter how highly he 
admired Stevenson’s books, would have 
assumed, if he were pressed to give an 
opinion on the subject, that Stevenson 
the man could not have been without his 
faults, but I can hardly see that it was 
a friendly office to come forward just 
now and endeavor to convince us all that 
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if we had known Stevenson well we 
should never have thought him a fitting 
object for hero-worship. 

I have just been reading—or, to put it 
more correctly, having read to me—Nor- 
man Hapgood’s “ George Washington.” 
The book has been to me thus far a 
source of genuine delight. One might 
be inclined to think that there was little 
new to be said of Washington, but Nor- 
man Hapgood has the art which can put 
even old things in a new light, and many 
of the passages which relate to the boy- 
hood, the youthful bringing up and the 
earliest military experiences of Washing- 
ton will be new to most of us and will 
throw a fresh and vivid illumination on 
the personality and the career of the man 
whom all the world admires and rever- 
ences. I feel certain that the book will 
find a wide and a widening circle of read- 
ers on this side of the Atlantic. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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REORGANIZATION OF THE COURTS, AND THE NEW TAX LAW 
By Charles H. Allen . 


First Civit Governor oF Porto Rico 


HE commercial future of our new 
possession in the West Indies, 
the fertile island of Porto Rico, is 

most promising. There is hardly a line 
of agricultural activity which does not 
offer extraordinary inducements and 
hold out such probable returns in the way 
of profit that it is certain American cap- 
ital will be attracted to the island in a 
large way, and the indications already 
point to quite an extended movement in 
that direction. One of the first inquiries 
likely to be made by business men will be 
concerning the organization of the courts 
and their procedure, and the ever present 
question of taxes. 

A few words at this time, coming some- 
what in detail so as to be easily under- 
stood, should be in the nature of public 
information, likely to be appreciated. 


THE COURTS. 


The judiciary of this island was found 
at the beginning of the American occu- 


pation to be the same as in other de- 
pendencies of Spain. The highest court 
was the territorial audiencia, sitting at 
San Juan, from which there was an ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court in Madrid, 
Spain. This audiencia was composed of 
six judges and had original criminal 
jurisdiction; also appellate jurisdiction 
in civil cases from the courts of first in- 
stance. There were also audiencias at 
Ponce and Mayaguez, one at each place, 
having criminal jurisdiction only, and 
each composed of three judges. The 
next in rank and importance were the 
courts of first instance and instruction, 
of which there were twelve, each having 
a separate district. These courts had each 
only one judge and exercised original 
jurisdiction in civil cases involving $200 
or over, and appellate jurisdiction from 
inferior courts. In criminal matters they 
discharged the usual duties.of an exam- 
ining court. Each municipality had also 
a municipal judge, sixty-nine in the. is- 
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land. These municipal courts had civil 
jurisdiction of all matters involving less 
than $200 and of arbitration, and in 
criminal misdemeanor cases where the 
punishment was a fine of not more than 
$65 or imprisonment not longer than 
thirty days. 

In certain criminal cases they also 
acted as examining courts, and had a 
limited probate jurisdiction, and other 
duties not necessary to mention. Each 


of these courts of all classes had a secre- 
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tary and a staff of clerks, a prosecuting 
attorney and his’ assistants, constables 
and bailiffs in abundance. All except 
those of the municipality were paid by 
regular salaries, which were on a liberal 
scale ; the officers.of the municipal courts 
were paid by fees charged to litigants. 
There were also in the municipal courts 
substitute judges, who discharged the 
duties of their principals when the latter 
were disqualified by absence or sickness. 
All these officers were appointed directly 
or indirectly by the Governor-General of 
the island. The business in every court 
was retarded by many delays and for- 
malities, and there did not seem to be any 
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such thing as a speedy and impartial 
administration of justice in either civil 
or criminal cases. 

Under the military administration the 
courts were reorganized by General Or- 
ders No. 118, issued on August 16th, 
1899. The courts of the first instance 
and instruction were abolished, and their 
duties distributed to other tribunals. 
The municipal. courts were retained, with 
two associate judges added, and upon 
them were imposed the additional duty 
of examinations in all criminal cases, 
their original criminal jurisdiction being 
somewhat reduced -and their civil juris- 
diction being raised to $400. Five dis- 
trict courts were established, of three 
judges each, having civil and criminal 
jurisdiction, and appellate jurisdiction 
from inferior courts, and they were re- 
quired to hold public oral trials under 
forms of procedure established in the 
orders. The audiencias were abolished 
and their functions conferred on the dis- 
trict courts and the Supreme Court. The 
highest court in the island was called 
“the Supreme Court of Justice,” with a 
fixed residence at San Juan. It was com- 
posed of a chief justice and four asso- 
ciate justices, having appellate jurisdic- 
tion in all civil and criminal cases. Busi- 
ness in the abolished courts was distrib- 
uted among those retained and created 
by the military authority. The alcaldes 
in each municipality were given the 
powers of police judges. 

By General Orders No. 88, issued on 
June 27th, 1899, the military commander 
established a United States. provisional 
court, consisting of three judges. These 
were an American lawyer and two 
army officers. This court had a clerk, a 
marshal, and other officers usual in the 
corresponding courts on the. continent. 
It was clothed with the jurisdiction of 
the circuit and district courts of the 
United States, and had such powers 
somewhat enlarged to meet local condi- 
tions. 

Thus the courts of Porto Rico, under 
the military government, consisted of: 
First, one Supreme Court of five jus- 
tices ; second, five district courts of three 
judges each; third, sixty-nine municipal 
courts of three judges each; fourth, 
sixty-nine police courts, consisting of the 
alcaldes in each municipality, and, fifth, 
the United States provisional court, with 
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three judges. Such were the tribunals 
administering justice on the island on 
May 1, 1900, when the organic act took 
effect. 

By the act of Congress establishing a 
civil government for Porto Rico there 
was established a district court of the 
United States for Porto Rico, which was 
granted, 

“in addition to the ordinary jurisdiction of 
the district courts of the United States, juris- 
diction in all cases cognizant in the circuit 
courts of the United States.” 

This court was also constituted the suc- 
cessor of the United States provisional 
court heretofore mentioned, and all rec- 
ords in said court were required to be de- 
livered to the new court thus created, 
and the provisional court was discon- 
tinued. This court so established was 
duly organized on August 8, 1900, and 
is proceeding with its business in an or- 
derly, proper and successful manner. 
By an act of Congress amending the or- 
ganic law of Porto Rico the jurisdiction 
of this court was enlarged in civil mat- 
ters to reach all cases involving $1,000 
or more. This will more than double the 
business in this court. - 

-By the organic act the judicial power 
is vested in the courts which were then 
established and in operation, all of which 
courts were thereby continued, and their 
selection, jurisdiction and form of pro- 
cedure was allowed to remain as it was 
at that time with the following excep- 
tions: The justices of the Supreme Court 
and the marshal are appointed by the 
President, and the judges of the district 
court are appointed by the Governor, and 
all other officials and attachés of the 
other courts are chosen in accordance 
with directions of the assembly. Power 
to legislate fully in regard to the courts 
was also conferred on the legislative as- 
sembly. That body has made only one 
slight change in the Supreme Court, pro- 
viding that three members shall be a 
quorum. Besides, it has passed an act 
creating a police court in each munici- 
pality in the island and conferring on 
them the powers formerly exercised by 
the alcaldes acting as police judges, and 
enlarging their jurisdiction in some par- 
ticulars. Thus the judiciary system of 
the island stands to-day. It is probably 
best to proceed slowly with changes or 
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even reforms in such important mattets 
as the administration of justice; but it is 
probable that the next session of the as- 
sembly will make some reforms in con- 
formity with the new conditions. 

The Attorney-General is most inti- 
mately connected with the judiciary, 
being the State’s counsel in all cases 
pending in the Supreme Court of the 
island, and having a controlling over- 
sight of all the district attorneys (fis- 
cales) in the various districts of the is- 
land. He is also connected with the De- 
partment of Justice of the United States, 
being required by the organic act to re- 
port to the Attorney-General of the 
United States, through the Governor, 
when required. He is also the legal ad- 
viser of the Governor and of the other 
members of the executive council. Prose- 
cutions against offending officials are - 
conducted under the direct supervision of 
the chief law officer of the island, and 
there have been no less than one hun- 
dred und twenty-one accusations of this 
kind and many convictions, tho the ma- 
jority of the accused were acquitted on 
trial. In the entire judicial department 
of the island there are employed 378 
persons, of whom only five are Ameri- 
cans. 

The personnel of the Supreme Court 
as at present constituted is made up of: 


Chief Justice José S. Quinones, 
Associate Justice Luis Sulzbacher, 
Associate Justice José C. Hernandez, 
Associate Justice José Ma. Figuerdas, 
Associate Justice Jas. L. McLeary. 


That is, as at present constituted, 
three Porto Ricans and two Americans. 
The American justices are men of force, 
capacity and integrity, and under their 
guidance the procedure of the court is 
likely to be made to conform more nearly 
to out own, from month to month. 

With the courts thus reorganized, jus- 
tice is being fairly and impartially ad- 
ministered over the island by good men. 

Whatever changes seem necessary to 
be made will be attended to by the legis- 
lature, which meets every year for a 
period of sixty days. 

The success of the administration of 
justice depends almost entirely upon the 
intelligent efforts of the native bench and 
bar, and it is to be hoped the fond antici- 
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pations of the friends of Porto Rico will 
not be disappointed. 


TAXES. 


The financial reorganization of Porto 
Rico, undertaken and completed during 
the first year of civil government, was a 
mighty undertaking. The administration 
was exceedingly fortunate in having in 
the office of treasurer Professor J. H. 
Hollander, of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, who had been loaned to the 
United States Government by the uni- 
versity, to inaugurate a system of taxa- 
tion in the island for the then military 
government. So when civil government 
came in, May 1st, 1900, Dr. Hollander 
was made Treasurer of the island, and 
at once set about preparing a system of 
taxation which should be equitable and 
fair, based upon the best modern theories 
of taxation, and which should yield suffi- 
cient revenue to carry on the government 
of the island, in lieu of the very large 
income from customs taxes, which item 
must expire by law in March, 1902. And 
it is only fair parenthetically to remark 
at this place that such a system was pre- 
pared, which worked so well that Presi- 
dent McKinley, on the 25th of July, 1901, 
was able to proclaim that the island of 
Porto Rico had enacted and put into ef- 
fect a system of local taxation sufficient 
for the wants of the island, and from 
that date was entitled to enjoy free 
trade with the great markets of the 
United States. 

But to return to the subject. The 
question of taxation, painful always, was 
particularly irritating to Spanish mer- 
chants, because any change from the 
Spanish law then governing, and which 
was to continue to govern until changed 
by the legislature, must be radical. The 
effort thus far had been to attempt to 
avoid as far as possible abrupt and radi- 
cal changes, to which the people were not 
accustomed. But in this case a departure 
was necessary. The old Spanish law 
contemplated three forms of taxation, a 
territorial, industrial and commercial tax 
—which practically amounted to a tax 
upon the productive value of the culti- 
vated area of land, so far as a land tax 
was concerned, and all sorts and kinds 
of taxes upon the food and drink, clothes 
and amusements of the poor people, be- 
cause such taxes were easy to collect. 
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The theory of the system of taxation 
adopted for Porto Rico by the American 
administration. was that every citizen 
ought to contribute in the form of taxa- 
tion to the support of the insular and 
municipal governments, according to his 
economic faculty or ability. It should 
seek to avoid, so far as it could, unac- 
customed devices. The administration 
should be absolute and final, and an- 
other page in the lesson that American 
laws were carefully enacted, but were 
made to be obeyed. 

The organic act had contemplated this 
law as an early measure, and had ex- 
pressly provided that “ the revenue laws 
of the United States should not apply 
to Porto Rico,” hence by inference the 
legislature was to enact its own system of 
excise laws, to be a part of its whole sys- 
tem of taxation. 

Inasmuch as much reliable complaint 
had been made of careless and inefficient 
collections of taxes, both for municipal 
and insular purposes, it was decided that 
collections for both should be made by 
salaried officers of the insular govern- 
ment, and distributed to the municipali- 
ties. Such a law was passed by the legis- 
lative assembly and approved by the 
Governor on January 31st, 1901, and its 
important features are outlined, as fol- 
lows: 


REVENUE ACT OF JANUARY 3IST, IQOI. 


The act of the legislative assembly of 
Porto Rico, approved January 31st, I9oI, 
and entitled, “An act to provide rev- 
enues for the people of Porto Rico, and 
for other purposes,” imposes a property 
tax, a series of excise taxes, an inherit- 
ance tax, and effects certain important 
administrative changes in the revenue 
system of the island. 

The property tax went into effect on 
July Ist, 1901, and replaced the then ex- 
isting territorial tax and industrial and 
commercial tax. The rate of the new 
tax for the fiscal year 1901-1902 and 
thereafter, until otherwise provided by 
the legislature of Porto Rico, is fixed by 
the statute at one-half of 1 per cent. for 
insular purposes, and provision is made 
that the rate to be levied for local pur- 
poses shall be upon the insular assess- 
ment and shall in no case exceed an ad- 
ditional one-half per cent. The maxi- , 
mum direct tax upon property in Porto 
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Rico is thus 1 per cent.—less, probably, 
than exists in any similarly circum- 
stanced community in the United States, 
or, indeed, in any European country. 

The tax itself is different from the 
more advanced forms of property tax as 
known in the United States only to the 
extent required by peculiar local condi- 
tions. Real and personal property not 
specifically exempted is nominally as- 
sessed at its actual market value. The 
list of exemptions includes all persons 
whose property is valued at less than 
$100; the buildings, appurtenances and 
land, not exceeding five cuerdas in ex- 
tent, set apart for educational or charitable 
purposes, or exclusively for religious 
worship; household furniture; wearing 
apparel and private libraries. 

Every effort consistent with safety and 
equity is made to reduce the burden of 
taxation upon owners of encumbered 
property, as well as upon the agricul- 
tural and debtor classes in general. In 


accordance with this policy, not only are 
the working tools, the crops and prod- 
ucts of farmers and of’ planters ex- 
empted, but provision is made for the 


exemption of indebtedness to the amount 
and extent of the assessment credits. 
Mortgages are treated as an interest in 
the property, so that the mortgagee will 
be charged with, and the mortgagor ex- 
empt from, the taxes on the value of the 
property represented by the mortgage, 
except where the latter contains an un- 
equivocal covenant making the taxes 
payable by the mortgagor. 


A notable reform effected by the new, 


revenue act is the machinery of assess- 
ment. Hitherto the assessment of prop- 
erty and incomes in Porto Rico has been 
made by nearly two hundred separate 
boards, appointed by the councils of the 
sixty-six municipal districts. There was, 
in consequence, no central control, no 
unity of administration and no uniform- 
ity of valuation. Under the new law the 
entire assessment is placed in charge of 
a supervisor of assessment appointed by 
the Governor, with the consent of the ex- 
ecutive council. The supervisor of as- 
sessment appoints division assessors, 
with the approval of the treasurer, and 
the division assessors nominate, and the 
treasurer appoints, enough district as- 
sessors to complete the assessment with- 
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in a convenient period of time. Tax ap- 
peals are heard in the first instance by 
selected groups of division and district 
assessors sitting as boards of review; 
and in the last instance by the executive 
council, sitting as a board of equalization 
and appeal. The treasurer is authorized 
to institute an annual revision and cor- 
rection of the original assessment of 
property between the 1st day of January 
and the 30th day of June of each year, 
in so far as may be practicable, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions for revision 
and correction of the assessment pro- 
vided in the original act. 

Ordinary corporations are treated sub- 
stantially as unincorporated persons and 
associations, being taxed upon the actual 
market value of their capital invested in 
Porto Rico. Surety, insurance or build- 
ing and loan companies pay, in addition 
to a special stamp tax upon policies, an 
annual tax of 3 per cent. upon the gross 
amount of all premiums or dues col- 
lected in Porto Rico. 

For the collection of the property tax 
the treasurer is empowered to divide the 
island into suitable districts and to ap- 
point not more than nine collectors and 
twenty-three deputy collectors, all * of 
whom are to be bonded and salaried. 
The severity of the Spanish procedure 
for the collection of delinquent taxes 
(“apremio”), whereby the property of 
the taxpayer is forthwith attached and 
sold, is modified by the adoption of a 
period of grace and of a term of redemp- 
tion thereafter, during which property so 
sold may be redeemed, and by the note- 
worthy provision that in no event may 
property be sold for delinquent taxes 
without the written consent of the treas- 
urer obtained prior thereto. 

Title II of the revenue act (excise 
taxes) consists of three schedules. 
Schedule A imposes excise taxes on all 
distilled spirits, beers and wines, cigars, 
cigarets and manufactured tobacco, 
playing cards, proprietary medicinal 
preparations, perfumery, cosmetics and 
toilet articles, oleomargarine, arms and 
ammunition, and matches, whether 
manufactured in Porto Rico or imported 
into Porto Rico from the United States 
or other countries. The rates imposed on 
distilled spirits, cigars and cigarets 
manufactured in Porto Rico or imported 
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from the United States are but little over 
one-half of the internal revenue rates 
imposed in the United States, being but 
60 cents per gallon on rum, 80 cents per 
gallon on other distilled spirits, $1.80 per 
1,000 on cigars, $1 per 1,000 on ciga- 
rets, and 5 cents per pound on other 
manufactures of tobacco. The domestic 
manufacture of all these articles is pro- 
tected against Cuba, Jamaica and other 
competing countries by a rate of $1 per 
gallon on rum, $3.60 per 1,000 on cigars, 
$2 per 1,000 on cigarets, and 10 cents 
per pound on manufactured tobacco im- 
ported into Porto Rico from countries 
other than the United States. 

There are four match factories in 
Porto Rico, and this industry is also pro- 
tected by a differential,15 cents per gross 
being imposed on all matches manufac- 
tured in Porto Rico or imported from the 
United States, while matches imported 
from countries other than the United 
States are taxed 30 cents per gross. 
Champagne is taxed $1 per gallon, and 
other wines and beers 15 cents per gal- 
lon. Playing cards pay 2 cents per pack, 
and oleomargarine 10 cents per pound. 
The only ad valorem taxes imposed are 
on articles on which it would be difficult 
to assess a specific tax. Proprietary 
medicinal preparations, toilet articles, 
perfumery and cosmetics pay 5 per cent., 
and arms and ammunition 25 per cent. 
of the invoiced value. 

Schedule B imposes license taxes on 
dealers engaged in the wholesale and re- 
tail sale of distilled spirits, cigars, ciga- 
rets, and manufacturers of tobacco, 
wines and beers, and on arms and am- 
munition. Wholesale liquor dealers are 
taxed $80 per annum; wholesalers of 
wine and beer, $40; of cigars, cigarets 
and tobacco products, $40; wholesale and 
retail dealers in arms and ammunition, 
$24. The retail dealers’ licenses are di- 
vided into three classes. Those dealing 
in liquors, wines and beers pay an annual 
tax of $20, $12 or $6, according to the 
importance of the business. Retail deal- 
ers in cigars, cigarets and manufactures 
of tobacco pay either $12, $8 or $4. 

Schedule C imposes a limited number 
of documentary taxes. Bills of lading 
for goods exported to the United States 
or to other countries pay 10 cents on each 
copy ; custom house entries of goods im- 
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ported from the United States pay 50 
cents, and from other countries $1; in- 
struments attested by a notary or re- 
corded by a registrar of property pay $1 
on the original document, 50 cents on 
each copy, and 50 cents on the record 
thereof. 

All taxes under Title II are made pay- 
able by the affixture and cancellation of 
internal revenue stamps in such amount 
and form as may be designated by the 
treasurer. Manufacturers and importers 
are required to furnish bond, conditioned 
on the faithful compliance with the law, 
which shall in no case exceed in amount 
50 per cent. of the annual value of their 
manufactures or importations; and fail- 
ure to provide such a bond is made pun- 
ishable by a fine of from $100 to $1,000, 
or to imprisonment from one month to 
one year. 

Provision is made for the appointment 
of a corps of internal revenue agents, 
who are authorized to take oaths and to 
certify to declarations, and who are 
vested with all the powers conferred by 
the statutes of the United States on in- 
ternal revenue agents of the Treasury 
Department of the United States, for the 
purpose of investigating stocks of goods 
subject to excise taxation and to ex- 
amine books and accounts current relat- 
ing thereto. Manufacturers and import- 
ers who fail to affix and cancel stamps as 
required by law are liable to a fine of 
from $100 to $1,000, or to be imprisoned 
from one month to one year; and mer- 
chandise on which taxes have not been 
thus paid is confiscated. 

Persons found guilty of the offense of 
forging or counterfeiting internal rev- 
enue stamps, or of erasing the marks of 
cancellation on stamps which have been 
used, or who sell, buy, or use such coun- 
terfeit stamp or stamps from which the 
cancéllation marks have been removed, 
or who are found in possession of such 
counterfeit stamps or stamps from which 
the cancellation marks have been re- 
moved, are liable to a fine not to exceed 
$1,000, or imprisonment for a term not 
to exceed five years; and, in addition, all 
articles for the payment of which such 
counterfeit stamps or stamps from which 
the cancellation marks have been re- 
moved were used are confiscated. 

The treasurer is authorized to provide 
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collectors of internal revenue and in- 
ternal revenue stamp agents, appointed 
for the sale of such stamps, with a suffi- 
cient amount of stamps to supply the 
needs of manufacturers and importers in 
each locality. Municipal corporations are 
prohibited from collecting consumption 
taxes on any of the articles taxed by this 
law ; but municipal license taxes may con- 
tinue to be collected from dealers. The 
treasurer is directed to apportion to the 
various municipal corporations, accord- 
ing to population, up to June 30th, 1901, 
50 per cent. of the proceeds of all sales 
of internal revenue stamps; and after 
that date 15 per cent. of said sales. Ar- 
ticles of domestic manufacture exported 
to the United States or to other coun- 
tries are exempt from excise taxation, in 
conformity with rules and regulations to 
be prescribed by the treasurer. 

The inheritance tax is slightly pro- 
gressive, varying in accordance with the 
relationship of the heir and the value of 
each: separate inheritance or bequest. 
The first $200 in value of every inherit- 
ance, and all property passing to the 
wife, child, adopted child or grandchild 
of the deceased, are exempt; from $200 
to $5,000 husbands and lineal descend- 
ants pay I per cent., other heirs 3 per 
cent.; from $5,000 to $20,000, husbands 
and lineal descendants pay 1% per cent., 
other heirs 4% per cent.; upon the next 
$30,000, 2 per cent. and 6 per cent. re- 
spectively ; and upon the value in excess 
of $50,000, 3 per cent. and 9 per cent. re- 
spectively. 

Among the important administrative 
modifications of the revenue act are the 
substitution of salaried deputy collectors 
for fee-paid tax gatherers, the annulment 
of municipal octrois or consumo taxes 
upon articles subject to insular excise 
taxes, the release of collectors from the 
duty of disbursing the expenditures of 
the insular courts, and the direction that 
the treasurer shall examine, periodically, 
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the condition and financial standing of 
surety, insurance or building and loan 
companies, banks or quasi-public cor- 
porations doing business in Porto Rico, 
and shall revoke the license granted any 
such company whenever it shall appear 
that its assets are insufficient to -justify 
continuance in business, or that its con- 
dition is unsound; provided that, before 
such revocation or any publication there- 
of shall be made, the executive council 
shall have approved the same. 

The confident expectations of the au- 
thors of this revenue measure have been 
fully realized, and it will yield to the is- 
land an amount of income ample for all 
current needs. It is only fair to say that 
this measure was so radically different 
from all tax laws heretofore known to 
the Spaniards and Porto Ricans that it 
was violently denounced by those who 
feared additional burdens from its opera- 
tion. The onset was calmly met, appre- 
hension was quieted, and in July last 
something like seventy thousand tax bills 
were distributed. In the meantime a 
valuation of the island upon a conserva- 
tive basis had been taken, showing a 
valuation of over one hundred million, 
against which there was not one dollar 
or bond of insular indebtedness. This 
condition was in the nature of a reassur- 
ance, and when the tax bills were re- 
ceived and it was found that the aggre- 
gate amount to be raised by taxation had 
been so evenly and impartially distrib- 
uted a natural reaction of feeling toward 
the law took place, and many of those 
who at first were the stoutest opponents 
of the law became its loudest supporters. 

So that it may be said for the assur- 
ance of capital seeking an investment in 
Porto Rico that there is every’ protection 
in the way of courts, and in the assess- 
ment of taxes, and no one need hesitate 
upon either of those two important con- 
siderations. 


LoweLL, Mass. 





The Ultra-fashionable Set in American Society 
By C. W. de Lyon Nichols, Ph.D. 


[Dr. Nichols is the author of ‘* The Greek Madonna" and “ The Decadents,” both novels of the ultra-fashionable 


set that were widely read in this country and Europe when they appeared a few years ago. 


He is himself a member 


of society and a familiar figure at Newport for many seasons.—Ep:Tor. } 


~ TRANGE to narrate, in our free, 
democratic United States, almost 
within a decade, there has sprung 

up an exclusive social caste as valid at 
certain European courts as an hereditary 
titled aristocracy—a powerful class of 
fashionable multi-millionaires who at 
their present ratio of ascendency bid fair 
in time well nigh to patronize royalty it- 
self. The approaching relations of this 
ultra-fashionable set to the new social ad- 
ministration at the White House and the 
consequent innovation there of large pri- 
vate receptions by card interspersed 


among its official levees are already stir- 
ring up one of the mooted little questions 
in political circles, as well as among 
the leaders of the so-called haut monde. 
This all-powerful social trust, the ultra- 


fashionable set in American society, 
means in reality a combine of not more 
than four hundred families scattered 
through a very restricted number of 
cities of the republic. New York City, 
notably Newport-New York, contributes 
a large quota of these coroneted families 
of the republic ; Washington, half a dozen 
to a dozen in the winter season, not in- 
clusive of the diplomats, who are decreed 
by fashion persone grate the world over ; 
Boston and Philadelphia, three or four 
families each perhaps; Baltimore, four; 
San Francisco, three ; Virginia, one ; Chi- 
cago, two; Providence, four; North Car- 
olina, one; South Carolina, one, and the 
entire State of Connecticut only two, and 
these practically summer residents from 
inew York, of whom one family has not 
for two seasons occupied its hereditary 
Fairfield County villa, built Italian fash- 
ion, with stiff, formal flower gardens; 
and the territorial prestige of having the 
other of these families as denizens is laid 
claim to by two rival summer colonies, 
Greenwich and Stamford. 

The principal ingredient entering into 
the composition of this big social trust is 
wealth; still, some of the most opulent 
families on its lengthy waiting lists will 


not be deemed acceptable as members 
without undergoing a tedious apprentice- 
ship, with a possibility of repeated fail- 
ure. A family equipped merely with un- 
absorbed riches needs to get into its sec- 
ond generation on as short notice as pos- 
sible. In the meanwhile, it may be 
found imperative for its members to for- 
sake fatherland and kindred and become 
wanderers over the face of the earth, 
especially that insular section of the globe 
laid down on the maps as England, be- 
fore these aspirants can be adjudged pre- 
sentable to the one and only smart set of 
their native republic. Across the At- 
lantic Ocean, via London, a rather cir- 
cuitous route from New York to New- 
port! 

That Newport and Newport-New 
York society is the most difficult of en- 
trée of any on either side of the Atlantic 
is now almost a truism to observe, the 
element of caprice in its standards ren- 
dering its requirements puzzling. Known 
to any habituée of Newport is a whole 
group of families of national repute who 
have been serving a probation for years 
at Newport without being able to pene- 
trate more than half way into the inner 
circle, altho aided and abetted by millions 
in hard cash. 

With reference to wealth as a cachet, 
paradoxical as it may seem, in this social 
exclusiveness we are describing families 
are moving whose total assets of this 
world’s goods and chattels would not 
foot up to half a million dollars, but 
the majority of these exceptional in- 
stances in the last analysis are found 
to consist either of celebrated co- 
lonial houses which have had wealth 
enough transmitted all along to keep 
fashionable, or of persons related to pow- 
erful multi-millionaires of the new order 
who have already crossed society’s Rubi- 
con without having fallen victims to that 
peculiar form of ossification diagnosed 
in Newport as the “ marble heart.” 

However, the abstract fact of blo«d re- 
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lationship nowadays signifies little with 
clans of plutocrats imbued with scarcely 
any real family spirit. As a social lead- 
er remarked to me the other day, “In 
New York and Newport you can no long- 
er ram one person down another person’s 
throat because he or she chances to be a 
relation.” Furthermore, both of these 
somewhat anomalous members of the 
smart set—the old family struggling to 
keep above ground and the parasite rela- 
tion of the nouveau riche—stand in al- 
most hourly danger of being submerged 
by rival accumulations of wealth. Soa 
kinswoman in moderate circumstances, a 
short time ago, bewailed her fate in ad- 
verting to one of the most fashionable 
and exclusive entertainments given in the 
annals of the metropolis: “I never felt 
so utterly alone in the world as I did at 
my aunt’s ball.” 

Wealth, then, allied to a certain chain 
of fortuitous aids, such, for example, as 
a big business deal benefiting one or more 
votaries of the ultra-fashionable set, or a 
fortunate marriage, or a brilliant trans- 
atlantic social career, meteoric tho it may 


‘be, form some of the stepping stones to 
social preferment. But these adjuncts to 
wealth, as the main entering wedge, it 
must be reiterated, are capricious in their 
effects, at times making Cassandras of all 


social prophetesses. A woman may, for 
instance, be blackballed from admission 
into the smart set solely for the reason 
of her moral character’s falling short of 
the degree of rectitude exacted, while 
within the charmed circle itself several 
cynosures, with equally as risqué a past, 
or present for that matter, may be dis- 
porting themselves amid at least the vir- 
tual plaudits of the ultra-fashionable. 

But charity covers a multitude of sins, 
and many of our noblest charities are fos- 
tered by patronesses from the ranks of 
the smart set in society; and this same 
much praised and lampooned coterie, al- 
tho in their country-house life they de- 
pend upon house parties from a distance 
and have practically nothing to do with 
“ neighbors,” often head subscription lists 
for charities or public improvements in 
those localities. 

Altho a limited few may use charities 
and church activity as a cloak for im- 
morality, still one must not overlook the 
fact that in the ranks of the immortal 
four hundred families of which we are 
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essaying a pen picture the majority are 
persons of conservative morals and unaf- 
fected good churchmanship. How this 
safe, conservative body of individuals is 
able to reconcile the discrepancies in con- 
duct of the rapid and dissipated segment 
of the smart set affords one of the most 
delicate and baffling problems in casuis- 
try of the opening of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

Such a generalization or definition of 
the big social trust as the caption of our 
article lays down would not have been 
possible ten years ago, because it would 
have been split.up into the disjointed so- 
cial sets of various cities. But within a 
decade New York has been making pro- 
digious strides in absorbing the individu- 
ality of the other cities of the Union and 
drawing their representative people to 
the metropolis, at least during the gay 
portion of the season; and what is not 
accomplished in that way in town is 
achieved by Newport, New York’s sum- 
mer Mecca. The rich, untamed West- 
erner is descending upon us as the Huns 
and Goths descended upon the mistress 
of the ancient world. 

The contrast in manners, dress and 
conversation between a New Yorker and 
a denizen of a provincial city like Boston, 
or Philadelpnia, or Chicago, for instance, 
has become as pronounced as that be- 
tween a Parisian and a person coming 
from the provinces in any of Balzac’s 
novels, or.in real life. The faces of our 
good Americans from the provinces dis- 
charge themselves of expression some- 
what, upon entering the Waldorf-Astoria 
for the first time ; they feel a little heady, 
and those people who have been the most 
important and overbearing dictators in 
their own towns weaken the most when 
the metropolis has really struck them. 
And.as to the ultra-fashionable set, of 
which they have heard so much, it is to 
them a unique and distinct creation of 
Almighty God, or the devil—they are 
perplexed to know which—for they sel- 
dom get further than the oracles of the 
newspapers or Town Topics in dissec- 
tion of these illuminati themselves. 

The protest, on the other hand, that a 
family does not care for society, which 
is sometimes set up as a cheap defense, 
can seldom be relied upon as true, for the 
average American multi-millionaire, if 
possessed of a modicum of social talent 












and a predilection for society, does not 
rest content until he has gone to New- 
port to be crowned, to London to have 
the coronation confirmed, and perhaps to 
bring back a real live title in the shape of 
a son-in-law, later, perhaps, to have the 
family arms further blazoned by an in- 
ternational divorce suit. 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger, the nov- 
elist par excellence of the American ul- 
tra-fashionable set, says in “ Poppza,” 
that by the socially ambitious even 
corpses will be used as stepping stones. 
To such indefatigable aspirants with 
American shekels to incinerate, London 
and Rome offer great emoluments. Leta 
multi-millionaire family from the States 
not sufficiently weil placed go to Rome 
for the Winter, not failing to stop at the 
Grand Hotel, the resort of the smart set 
in the Eternal City. Certain Americans 
of that category will not go down to 
Egypt for the winter—they may have 
heard a rumor of the plague—and need 
to be amused in Rome, and are conse- 
quently ready to unbend. Seize your op- 
portunity. If an Episcopalian, be sure 
to make the acquaintance of the rector of 
the American Church in the Via Na- 
tionale ; dine him and give liberally to his 
parish. Offer incense to your Ambassa- 
dor, for more of the American smart set 
attend an Ambassador’s receptions in 
Rome, where there is less going on, than 
in other cities; but do not ask him for a 
court presentation, unless sure of your 
ground, for he is allowed only six of 
these in a year. Get introduced at the 
Palestra on the Quirinal Hill; cultivate, 
above all, the hunting set. Lay siege to 
the palace of Hayward, the honorary Pa- 
pal Chamberlain, who receives groups of 
smart Americans in great state, regard- 
less of creed. But in the main, affiliate 
with the Whites instead of the Blacks, 
for the exclusive American coterie who 
tarry in Rome, as well as those who stay 
at home, are nearly all Episcopalians and 


side with the Quirinal against the Vati-. 


can. Even a personal audience with the 
Sovereign Pontiff himself will not fur- 
ther your social campaign in the least; 
an hour passed at a levee at Honorary 
Papal Chamberlain Hayward’s palace 
will accomplish manifold more. If you 


have prodigious sums of money to spend, 
you might hand over a check to the King 
of Italy to have the carnival on the Corso 
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restored that season; or should you 
chance to be a Catholic, you might do- 
nate to his Holiness Leo XIII an amount 
sufficient to gild the dome of St. Peter’s. 
Either of these investments would make 
one talked about throughout Europe and 
positively assure social success abroad. 

On the return trip from the grand tour 
stop over at Paris as a sort of way sta- 
tion, and do a good deal of shopping, but 
bear in mind the Faubourg St. Germain 
is not bought with a price like Mayfair 
and. Piccadilly. Push on to London for 
serious work, and in order that you and 
your family may play the réle- of the 
climbers with success, adopt above all the 
tone of the commercial spirit. If the fam- 
ily tree at home be ridiculously insignifi- 
cant, stand firmly in your shoes, for in 
that respect all Americans are equally ig 
noble in the eyes of the English. Bu: 
avoid and shake from yourselves as vi- 
pers “ detrimental” Americans. The so- 
ciety reporters can tell you in a jiffy who 
they are. Don’t waste time hunting for 
returns from hospitality extended to 
Englishmen in America, but study how 
you yourself can subserve some influen- 
tial Britisher’s present needs. 

Put an advertisement in the newspa- 
pers, if the desideratum can’t be obtained 
by other means, offering handsome re- 
muneration for the services of a reduced 
woman of title, but of exalted social po- 
sition, as a coach in the proprieties for 
your wife'and daughter, and in return for 
the benefit to accrue from her visiting 
list. Entertain lavishly; you are sup- 
posed to be stopping at Claridge’s and 
not at the Cecil. Put yourself in the way 
of assisting more of the nobility. Go into 
partnership in some sort of business with 
them, if necessary. Your compatriots 
will have less to do with you in London. 
than in Rome—it is nearer home. But 
say nothing; go ahead and outshine 
them ; astonish them with the list of no- 
bility present at your dinners. Give out 
checks right and left to English newspa- 
per reporters, and, above all, to American 
journalistic correspondents, if they will 
accept of them. Send in to headquarters 
a subscription to help along the war in 
the Transvaal. 

Should any Englishman have the 
bluntness to give vent to surprise at your 
not knowing certain fashionable New 
Yorkers in London, assure him your fam- 
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ily has been in mourning for years and 
years, and your wife an invalid the rest 
of the time. As you are extremely 
wealthy and entertaining galore, your 
Ambassador may at length succumb to a 
Court presentation. The late Queen Vic- 
toria’s favorite godson, the son-in-law of 
a famous Earl, whom I recently visited at 
Windsor Forest owing to ties of family 
connection, told me that “an era of un- 
precedented extravagance had set in of 
late in English high society.” Now, this 
state of things is directly due to the so- 
cial invitations and habits of the Ameri- 
can plutocrat ; so much the more power- 
ful incentive he has, then, for storming 
Newport by first capturing London. 
Upon your return to the States, in a 
quiet way, yourself and family must ap- 
parently be sighing with Alexander the 
Great that there are no more worlds left 
to conquer. To divest this mental atti- 
tude of yours of figures of speech, you 
must impress your compatriots by your 
manner that you have nothing either to 
gain or lose socially. But in reality, you 
have a coup d’état to perform—a court 
presentation to secure fully as difficult as 
a European one—not at the White house, 
but at Astor Court. Not to have dined 
at the Astors’s virtually debars one from 
any sort of leadership in the exclusive set, 
to say nothing of social registration 
among the one hundred and fifty con- 
script families of the new Republic’s Al- 
manach de Gotha. Even for enroliment 
among the nation’s four hundred elect 
families before adverted to, one must at 
least have received an invitation to an 
Astor ball. It would be far from the 
truth and an act of rank injustice even 
to intimate that the Astor family in any 
way caters to leadership or swaying of 
scepters of any sort. At the same time, 
this exalted position is accorded them by 
both the tacit acclamation and etiquet 
of the combined social trust of the United 
States. Two houses have existed in New 
York City, with corresponding cottages 
at Newport, which have practically been 
resorted to as the paradise of social 
climbers. The one of these is extinct; 


the other, both in town and at Newport, 
decidedly on the wane—that is, less and 
less frequented by the smart set. So that 
aspirants for the higher social honors will 
now have to resort to the methods of lav- 
ish display and business tact and finesse 
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prescribed for the London campaign. 
Better by far than any of these other ma- 
neuvers is a marriage outright into the 
exclusive set, which every now and then 
can be effected for a sufficient price. This 
a fait accompli, the other members of 
one’s family can gradually be introduced, 
provided they are willing to enter into the 
thralldom. When safely arrived within 
the outer circle of the innermost elect, 
your social sponsor, as likely as not, will 
insist on naming your entire list of guests 
for your entertainments, thus cutting off 
a score of intimate friends, perchance 
relatives, who kave borne you upon their 
shoulders in the upward ascent. The dic- 
tates of harsh, unfeeling policy may com- 
pel you to throw them overboard perma- 
nently. Conscience berates you for in- 
gratitude, but your mortified self love 
does not exactly relish having these props 
and crutches upon which you have leaned 
in the day of struggle too plainly in sight 
of the new friends for whom you have 
bartered your independence. 

In this new world, where like things 
are unlike, the portrait painter is seen to 
take precedence far above the man of let- 
ters. Scarcely any one in the smart set can 
write books without losing caste. Mrs. 
Van Rensselaer Cruger is almost the only 
ultra-fashionable woman who has been 
able to do so without peril of social ostra- 
cism. The average American society 
man, unlike the English nobleman whom 
he apes, has not sufficient education to 
converse with the eminent specialist or 
man of letters, and does not want him 
around. He classes authors with the 
penny-a-liner who writes personal and 
often satirical notes for the yellow jour- 
nals, or with the society reporter whom 
he orders his servants to leave standing 
in the hall. 

-Ultra-fashionable life, to one who has 
not participated in its gayeties, might 
seem like a tissue of artificiality, but it is 
glaringly inconsistent, often surprising 
one by its naturalness and spontaneity. 
Still its devotees are hedged in by certain 
fixed conventionalities. One’s visiting 
list must be rigidly revised from season 
to season, persons too much given to in- 
troducing new people must be dropped. 
In scanning the patron list of a charity 
the burden of inquiry must Be who is on 
the roster, not particularly what are the 
merits of the philanthropy. Attend- 
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ance at receptions and sending out 
cards for“ days at home,” must be gen- 
erally tabooed, for to be seen much at the 
former is apt to imply that one has few 
dinner invitations, and this whole form 
of social entertainment is liable to expose 
one to meet:ng the hoi polloi of society. 
In going to the opera nearly the whole of 
the first act must be cut, for fear suspicion 
may be aroused that one has not dined 
elaborately. Evening calling and receiv- 
ing of calls must be abolished, for going 
to the opera, giving a dinner or dining 
out is the de rigueur program for prac- 
tically every night during the season in 
town. 

The worst drawback to American: high 
life of this type is the alarming prevalence 
of divorce. If a more highly developed 
degree of hereditary family pride re- 
strained conduct, it might have a tend- 
ency to lessen the number of cases in 
which the law is invoked to terminate 
conjugal woes. A well-born English- 
man or Frenchman will become a para- 
gon of long suffering before consenting 
to the family name’s being handed down 
tarnished by a divorce. The social atti- 
tude of one or two of our more lax prel- 
ates toward persons divorced on the old 
time statutory grounds has furnished 
lampoons for various London periodicals. 

In England the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church are classed with the nobil- 
ity, the bishops being Lord Bishops. 
With the American smart set, however, 
increasingly English its social conve- 
nances from season to season, this old 
Anglican idea about the clergy, which 
obtained under the régime of the old 


Knickerbocker families, is rapidly disap~ 
pearing. The increasing gayety of cer- 
tain forms of social diversion tends 
toward making the presence of a mem- 
ber of the cloth at times hardly agreeable, 
and fewer of this somewhat lugubrious 
calling are bidden even to the dinners 
than of old. Like the relations of the 
physician to this stratum of our most 
highly organized society, those of. the 
clergy are becoming more and more offi- 
cial and mechanical, so to speak—that is, 
to consist of burying, performing mar- 
riages and officiating at public services. 
But with hostesses powerfully affected 
with Anglomania the clergyman takes 
precedence before the physician socially. 

Of titles purely ecclesiastical, altho con- 
ferred only upon perpetual celibates, that 
of monsignor has always had a peculiar 
fascination for Newport hostesses, out- 
classing that of bishops, altho few enter= 
tainers understand precisely what the 
title of monsignor means. But if certain 
of the smart set are mentally a bit hazy as 
to the spiritual province of monsignors, 
they have risen up in arms en masse on 
one point—they will no longer tolerate 
stupid sermons from any clergyman _be- 
cause his grandmother was a Van Rens- 
selaer or his mother a Stuyvesant. One 
of Newport’s gayest leaders, in company 
with her husband, systematically and 
habitually walked out of her metropolitan 
parish church during the singing of the 
hymn before the rector’s dull sermon. 
The clergyman soon discovered it to be 
his bounden duty to accept a bishopric. 
The theological decrees of fashion are 
sometimes final ! 

New Yorx Cry. 


The House Beautiful 


By Robert Gilbert Welsh 


Graven upon the knocker: 


O Hate, go by! Love dwells within 
And welcomes only kith and kin. 


Above the fire-place: 


Here, Friend, a dual comfort find,— 
Warmth, my heart; and Light, my mind. 
Within the living room: 


My bread was savorless, but Thou 
Hast shared it, Friend. ’Tis manna now.. 


New Yor« City, 





‘Man Overboard” 


By Henry S. Chandler 


E sailed out of New York harbor 
on the 10th day of July on the 
steamer “ Aller,” of the North 

German Lloyd Line. I very soon made 
the acquaintance of little Max Schmidt, 
“seven years old, almost eight,” as he 
told me, who was going with his father 
and mother to Germany to visit his 
grandfather and grandmother, whom he 
had never seen. He was a sturdy, stub- 
by chap; manly, independent, polite— 
just such a boy as one likes to meet and 
make friends with. He spoke German 
as well as English and soon became 
friendly with every passenger aboard 
ship. His hair was light, not yellow: or 
golden or red, but a sort of all three 
mixed together, making a sunny light- 
ish brown color, and it was never smooth 
except when he first appeared at the table 
or on deck. At other times the wind had 
blown it every which way, for he gen- 
erally snatched off his cap and threw it 
in his mother’s lap as soon as she had 
seated herself in her steamer chair, and 
he was then ready for play. 

He and a rich old German banker 
used to play shuffle board by the hour. 
When Max won he would dance around 
the white-haired gentleman and make 
fun of him because he pretended to feel 
so badly at being beaten. When Max 
was beaten, he would rub his nose and 
scratch his head in such a funny way 
as to make you laugh. But he was al- 
ways bright and cheery over it. A little 
while before luncheon some of the young 
ladies—and there was always a strife 
among them as to which it should be— 
would engage him for a walk, a “ consti- 
tutional.” This walk was up one side 
of the ship and down the other until they 
had been seven times around the deck. 
Max had one friend aboard ship with 
whom he had more fun and who had 
more fun with him than with any other, 
and that was the Captain’s Scotch Collie 
dog, Robin Adair. 

A Scotchman, from near Glasgow, a 
carpet manufacturer, had crossed on the 
“ Aller ” several times and had become a 
great friend of the Captain’s, and at the 
end of one trip said to him, “ Mon, I 
weel send you a present for a companion, 
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a son of one of my best friends and his 
name is Robin Adair, a worthy Scots- 
man.” When the “ Aller” touched at 
Southampton on her return trip Robin 
Adair was waiting for the Captain. He 
was a beautiful dog with a black body, a 
broad white ruff around his neck, white 
chest and feet, and a white tip on his tail. 
He had been taught a great many tricks, 
and like many Scotch collies, had great 
natural intelligence, so much so that he 
understood, or seemed to understand, 
nearly everything that was said to him. 
Max soon learned what his tricks were 
and used to call upon him to do them, to 
the great pleasure of the passengers and 
of Robin himself. 

One trick was this: Max would say, 
“Robin, be a dead dog.” Robin would 
drop down on the deck as limp and dead 
as a real live dog could be. Max would 
straighten out his tail and legs, pull him 
around by the legs, whistle to him, cal! 
him, tell him dinner was ready, to “ go 
for the cats,” but Robin was still “ dead ” 
until Max would say, “ Look out for the 
cop,” when Robin would jump up, shake 
himself, and be ready for something else. 

Another trick was this: Max would 
say, “What do you do when you meet 
a gentleman,” and Robin would raise 
one foot to his head and make a polite 
bow, then Max would put his cap on 
Robin’s head and say, “ What do you do 
when you meet a lady?” and Robin 
would take the cap off with his foot. 
Max would make Robin place his head 
in a chair and tell him to shut his eyes 
and not look, and would then go off and 
hide, calling back to him, “Don’t you 
peek,” and when he had hidden, Max 
would sing out “Coop,” and Robin 
would rush like the wind searching 
everywhere until he found him. Do you 
wonder that they were great friends? 

One day Max stood on a seat about 
six feet long alongside the bulwarks, 
leaning partly over watching the water 
as it seemed to rush by the ship, when 
Robin came down the ladder from the 
bridge and walked aft, evidently looking 
for Max. When he saw him he jumped 
up on the other end of the seat on which 
Max was standing still watching the 
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water, and running along it with his 
nose down until he came to where Max 
was standing, suddenly and accidentally 
tipped Max over into the ocean. 

Many passengers saw it and for an in- 
stant each caught his breath and turned 
white. Then some one shouted, “ Man 
overboard.” Max was a boy, not a man, 
but just the same the cry was “ Man 
overboard.” That’s the rule on board 
ship, no matter whether it is a man or 
woman, or a boy or girl, and I think even 
if Robin had fallen overboard the cry 
would have been “ Man overboard.” In 
almost no time the Captain on the bridge 
heard the cry and rang two bells to the 
engineer to stop the ship and then jingled 
the bell as hard as he could, which meant 
“Stop her as quickly as you can,” and 
then called down the speaking tube, 
“Max is overboard, stop her.” Mean- 
while the first officer had one of the port 
boats swung out with sailors in her, 
others standing ready to let go, and just 
then the ship’s doctor came with blank- 
ets, brandy and other things and got into 
the boat. The ship had now slowed up 


enough to launch the boat and down she 


went, the first officer shouting to the 
men as soon as they got clear of the 
ship, “ Pull for your lives,” and the old 
German banker, who up to this time had 
not been able to speak, yelled as best 
he could, “A thousand dollars if you 
save him!” 

Up on deck Max’s mother and father 
were sitting in their chairs reading and 
at the first alarm looked for Max. Three 
or four good motherly women rushed up 
to Max’s mother, tears streaming down 
their faces, and she at once saw that it 
was her Max who was overboard. She 
said, “ My Max,” and fainted. Several 
gentlemen surrounded Max’s father and 
did what they could to comfort him, tell- 
ing him a boat had gone for Max and 
that he would be saved. 

Robin was as wild and excited as 
everybody else, racing around, looking 
up to this one and that one with such a 
distressed look and fairly crying, until, 
not being quite able to fully understand, 
but feeling that something had happened 
to Max, he laid down by Max’s mother’s 
chair and licked her hand and said with 
his intelligent eyes, “ Oh, tell me what 
I have done to Max.” 
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It so happened that just as Max fell 
overboard one of the steward’s helpers 
threw over an empty orange box, which 
the swash of the ship carried alongside 
of Max, and he, without knowing what 
he did, threw his arm over it and clung 
to it. This kept his head above water 
and the: passengers, who were watching, 
could see Max’s sunny head in the bright 
sunlight every time he rode on top of 
the waves, and one of them with a strong 
opera glass got upon a bench, and kept 
saying from time to time, “ He’s all 
right, I see him,” long after the other 
passengers had lost sight of him. One 
of the officers stationed himself on top 
of the deck house with a glass and a 
flag with which he signaled to the officer 
in the boat to keep it going straight for 
the sunny head. If the boat went a 
little to the left the officer lowered his 
flag to the right, and then to the left if 
need be. The excitement on deck was 
so great that none of us knew what we 
were doing or saying, and it grew greater 
every moment. Pretty soon, tho it 
seemed like a long time, the gentleman 
with the opera glass said, “ They are 
getting nearer,” “they are almost up to 
him,” “they have stopped rowing,” and 
then, “they have taken him into the 
boat,” at which a big cheer went up, 
great strong men cried like children, 
women threw their arms around each 
other and laughed and cried at the same 
time. Some of the crew who had come 
on deck drew their sleeves across their 
faces, but said nothing, while the great, 
good Captain, who had before this res- 
cued a whole ship’s.crew from a sinking 
ship, blew his sun-burned nose hard. 

“ They are coming back,” shouted the 
passenger with the glass, and pretty soon 
the boat was easily seen by all and a 
little later a big bundle in the doctor’s 
arms, which we all knew was Max 
wrapped up in blankets. Max’s mother 
had come out from her fainting spell 
and his father was holding her in his 
arms, telling her that their darling boy had 
been saved and that very soon he would 
be back. She had not cried before, but 
now that Max’s father had told her that 
he was saved the tears ran down her 
face, which, it seemed, had grown twenty 
years older in almost as many minutes. 
Now the boat came up within two or 
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three ships’ lengths of us, and all at once 
a small hand came out of the bundle in 
the doctor’s arms and waved a little 
weak tidings to us, when such a cheer 
was sent up as would have done the most 
crusty old curmudgeon good to hear. 
The boat came alongside and in no time 
the doctor was on board with Max, cold, 
wet, pale and scared, but our Max, all 
right. The doctor held him up to his 
mother for one long hug and kiss and 
then hurried down to their stateroom, 
where already there was a pile of hot 
blankets, hot water bags, flannels and I 
don’t know what all. Max’s wet clothes 
were taken off, he was rubbed in alcohol, 
wrapped up in hot blankets and put in 
bed, and the doctor, after mixing and 
giving him something, said, “ He will be 
all right; let him go to sleep, keep him 
quiet, and I will come down and see him 
in a couple of hours.” When the doctor 
went upon deck he was surrounded by 
the passengers, to whom he said, “ The 
orange box saved him; he’s a good one— 
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never saw a man as brave as he, He 
will be all right.” 

We all wanted to embrace the doctor 
and as many as could grasped his hand 
and slapped him on the back. Max’s 
German friend was so delighted he could 
not stand still and kept saying, “I told 
you he would be saved,” tho no one had 
heard him say a word, and crooned part- 
ly to himself, “My poor boy, my poor 
boy.” 

That evening at dinner there was a 
great popping of champagne corks, and 
Max’s health and his father’s and 
mother’s were drank, and every little 
while’ some one would rise and say, 
“What’s the matter with Max?” and 
all the others would reply, “ He’s all 
right.” Such a jollification was never 
before seen on the “ Aller,” and until the 
passengers went to bed it was one con- 
tinual festival of good cheer. The next 
day Max came on deck after breakfast 
the same dear, smiling, laughing, sunny, 
cheery Max. 
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The New West and the Old Fiction 


By Arthur Chapman 


Literary Epitor oF THE ** DENVER REPUBLICAN” 


EAD a Western man up to a book 
stall and show him a novel that is 
warranted to contain a superfine 

quality of prairie or mountain “ atmos- 
phere,” and ten chances to one he will 
shy violently. If you let him take his 
pick he will select a New England story 
or a Southern dialect sketch, or perhaps 
the latest tale of rufflers and brocaded 
dames. If you inquire why he avoids 
the Western fiction he will simply shrug 
his shoulders and ask you for a match, 
leaving you to think that possibly there 
is something wrong with that “ atmos- 
phere,” of which you have been boasting 
with such unseasoned assurance. 

Yet the books of the West and for the 
West are there—hundreds of them. 
They deal with all those dear old lay 
figures with which we have been familiar 
since infancy almost—the loose-jointed 
cowboy, full of strange drinks and beard- 


ed like the pard ; the “ bad man ” of bale- 
ful eyes and quiet speech, and known as 
the Cemeteries’ Friend; the miner’s 
daughter, a mountain wild flower who 
says “ Dad” and who has never been to 
a matinee; and then the old miner him- 
self (bless him!) with his impossible 
dialect, his red flannel shirt open at the 
neck, his “ pants” tucked in his boots, 
and with a claim which you feel certain 
is going to yield twenty-dollar gold 
pieces in the last chapter. But why name 
the rest—you know them all. They have 
been doing service in Western fiction 
ever since Bret Harte found them and 
put them there, years and years ago. 
And why, in the name of common sense, 
should a Western man of to-day reject 
such hoary and time-honored characters 
when everybody knows they are stand- 
ard! 

But, after you have rubbed the cinders 
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out of your eyes and the dust of travel 
off your clothes, you begin to find that 
the Western man may have some excuse 
for refusing to drink when led to the 
fiction spring at the book stall. You 
realize that the writers of to-day are lay- 
ing on false colors and make no allow- 
ance for the changes that have taken 
place in the actual conditions of the West. 
You see that Bret Harte’s old story mold 
is being used to turn out counterfeits, 
despite the fact that new stage settings 
of necessity demand new puppets. And 
yet such unreal fiction is supposed to 
typify real conditions among the people 
who sit at the right hand of the Father 
of Waters! 

Any weekly report of Bradstreet or 
Dun shows that a revolution has taken 
place in the vast country that begins with 
the first up-grade after you leave Omaha. 
It shows that the West has grown out 


of its dialects, its red shirts, and its. 


mountain primroses, and that its “ pants ” 
are no longer tucked in its boots. It is a 


busy, manufacturing, producing West. 
It even has its Social Circles, one of 
which is always designated as the Swell- 


est. It also has its golf links, its craze 
for grand opera, and its men who would 
rather be hailed as chauffeurs than as 
princes of the blood royal. Strange, isn’t 
it, that these things never figure between 
book covers, in spite of the fact that they 
are in the West, on both slopes of the 
Divide from Canada to the Rio Grande? 

Recently a prominent firm published 
a “Western” book by a writer whose 
name is a household world. It is a story 
about a miner who goes from Colorado 
to London to sella mine. The hero, pre- 
sumably representing the Western miner 
as a class, asks an English hotel pro- 
prietor: “ How much doI bleed?” This, 
the writer delicately conveys, is the West- 
ern miner’s playful way of asking how 
much he is to pay. As a matter of fact 
such a slang phrase could come only 
from the Bowery. Certainly it never 
came from a Colorado mining camp, nor 
did the rest of the talk with which the 
alleged miner regales open-mouthed 
Londoners. Slang is hurled right and 
left, but it is the Faddenesque slang that 
lost its freshness years ago, and never 
once is it the ‘real argot of the camp or 
trail. 
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But no man who knows the West of 
to-day is to be deceived by such character 
drawing. The average miner who is at 
work in Colorado, either prospecting in 
the wilds of Routt County or behind the 
air drill at Cripple Creek or Leadville, is 
a keen-eyed, alert young fellow who 
knows which foot to put first in jumping 
from an electric car and whose talk does 
not grate on one like that of the individual 
who affects “clark” and “lydy” and 
other Briticisms. Only the other day a 
miner called on the writer of this article. 
He had made his mark in newspaper 
work and wore the pin of a callege fra- 
ternity. He was well bronzed and his 
hands showed the effects of a rough kind 
of work that is religiously avoided by 
many young men midway in their twen- 
ties. 

“T’m tramming ore at the Isabella,” 
he said. “It’s good, hard work, but it’s 
giving me practical! experience. When 
I get through at the mine there'll be a 
special course at Columbia, and then a 
good thing down in Mexico as M. E.” 

And he is not the only college man in 
Cripple Creek by any means. There are 
men who work their eight-hour shift, blow 
out their candles, shed their dripping 
clothes, and go home to wrestle with 
the classics or to spend several hours in 
a neighboring assay office, oblivious to 
everything but the fascinations of chem- 
istry and the latest plans for reducing 
refractory ores. Most of the great mines 
have club houses in which the miners 
have every luxury, from hot and cold 
shower baths to a well stocked and ad- 
mirably kept up library. Mr. Thomas 
F. Walsh’s Camp Bird Mine in the San 
Juan is a model in this respect. It is 
absolutely impossible to make a Bret 
Harte miner fit the Camp Bird club, but 
the Camp Bird miner fits the accepted 
standard of social conditions because 
there is no longer any Eastern or West- 
ern dividing line in such matters. 

As it is with the miner, so with the 
cowboy. The modern youth who figures 
in the ranch life of the West would hard- 
ly know how to go about roping a gate 
post. He simply stands guard over cat- 
tle. whose character has changed with all 
things else in the West. The broad- 
horned, wild-eyed Texas steer of ro- 
mance is no more, The West is stall- 
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feeding a lot of gentle, short-horned 
bovines, whose tremendous breadth of 
shoulder tells of the Hereford strain. 
The Texas steer, being all horns and 
hoofs, and having a vexatious habit of 
never fattening, has simply been sur- 
vived by the fittest breed. It means 
wealth to the Western cattle raiser, but 
death to romance, for there’s small glory 
in throwing and branding an enormous 
beef steer that cannot run faster than a 
steam roller and that has no imagination. 

Just why the real West is not exploited 
in fiction is one of those literary myster- 
ies that may never be solved. But the 
actual conditions cannot long remain 
“ undiscovered.” Some keen-eyed genius, 
who recognizes the theatrical untruth of 
the accepted school, will catch the inter- 
esting phases of actuality. Then we shall 
get some capital stories of the big mines 
with their complicated machinery and of 
the ranch, minus the cowboy andthe 
roundup. There will be stories of real 
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mining towns, without the stereotyped 
“bad men,” and stories of the mining 
stock exchanges at Colorado Springs and 
Denver—places that do not lack the ex- 
citements of the New York Stock Ex- 
change or the Chicago Board of Trade, 
even if they lack the noise of the better 
known institutions. 

These stories will not be the result of 
car-window observations or impressions 
gathered before the expiration of a Colo- 
rado summer excursion ticket. The In- 
dian will not figure in them any more 
than he figures in the streets of Denver 
—which is about once a year, when he 
comes to the Festival of Mountain and 
Plain, and when he is regarded with 
greater curiosity than if he strolled down 
Broadway. The actual people of the 
West will be introduced in fiction, and 
the change from artificiality to reality 
will be welcome, especially on the sun- 
down side of the Missouri River. 

Denver, Cot, 


Last Inn 


By Theodore Roberts 


And bid the vintner smooth my bed. 
No hurry of departure there— 
No waking when the morn is red. 


ae day I’ll come to that still place 


The same kind trees will sing to me 
Day after day, night after night; 
The wind that wanders in the grass 

Will bring no tidings of the fight. 


From that still Hostelry of Rest 
I'll mark the seasons pass along, 
And clean forget the things unwon— 
The pain of the unfinished song. 


No man will come, when dawn is chill, 
(The false hopes of my dreams to break) 
To tell me that the horses wait, 
Or of some boat that I must take. 


Night will not find me journeying 
(Where pallid roads in dusk are set) 
On some fool’s errand down the world— 

Hag-ridden by an old regret. 


Noon will not find me blustering 
About the ante-rooms of kings— 

A meddler, caring not what comes, 
But junketing with many things. 


Some day I’ll turn my horse’s head 
To that still Hostelry of Rest, 

And vex no more the South and North 
With matters of the East and West. 


Frepericton, N. B 
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English Romanticism 


It is not with the aim of belittling Pro- 
fessor Beers’s excellent work that we call 
attention to the radical defects iri this 
continuation* of his study of English 
Romanticism. On the contrary, we rec- 
ognize in the present volume one of the 
multiplying signs that criticism has come 
of age among us, and is ready to speak 
with something of experience and author- 
ity. But it cannot be denied that Pro- 
fessor Beers’s definition of romanticism, 
or at least his use of that definition, is un- 
fortunate. Replying to those who criti- 
cised his use of the term in his earlier 
volume, he claims the right to limit the 
meaning of romantic as he sees fit; and 
he does professedly limit it to the diction- 
ary definition : “ Pertaining to the style of 
the Christian and popular literature of 
the Middle Ages.” It is not, however, 
the actual work of the Middle Ages in 
which Professor Beers would see the ro- 
mantic tone; to the men of that day this 
world was far more realistic and rude 
than it seems to us far away. Indeed, it 
is the very atmosphere of distance, “ the 
shadows thrown by medieval beliefs 
across a sensitive imagination,” which 
gives the romantic tone. “It cannot be 
too often repeated,” says the author, 
“that the romance is not in the Middle 
Ages themselves, but in their strangeness 
to our imagination.” The question 
arises immediately : Is there then nothing 
else besides the Middle Ages strange to 
the imagination? Indeed a dozen pas- 
sages might be quoted from the very 
book before us, showing that Professor 
Beers is peculiarly sensitive to the truer 
and more wide-reaching nature of ro- 
manticism than his academic definition 
would imply. In one place he says: 


“The justification of romance is its un- 
familiarity—‘ strangeness added to beauty ’— 
‘the pleasure of surprise,’ as distinguished 
from ‘ the pleasure of recognition.’ ” 


And in another passage he thus admi- 
rably sums up the elements of romance: 





*A History oF ENGiisH ROMANTICISM IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH Century. Sy Henry A. Beers. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.75. 


“Emotional stress, sensitiveness to the pic- 
turesque, love of natural scenery, interest in 
distant times and places, curiosity of the won- 
derful and mysterious, subjectivity, lyricism, 
intrusion: of *the :ego;:impatience of the limits 
of the genres, eager experiment with new 
forms of art.” 


In a word, Professor Beers has not 
succeeded in harmonizing his academic 
sense with his literary sense; his aca- 
demic definition is too narrow and is 
practically impossible of application, his 
literary sense leads him at times, when he 
forgets his definition, to criticise roman- 
tic productions with a breadth that really 
annuls his own theory. There is thus a 
constant confusion throughout the book. 
At one time he limits himself absurdly, so 
as, for instance, to consider the medieval 
novels of Scott and to pass over the mod- 
ern tales which to every reader are fully 
as romantic as “ Ivanhoe” or “ Quentin 
Durward.” At another time his literary 
feeling sweeps unrestrainedly over the 
whole field of modern romanticism. 

The fault is at bottom a common fail- 
ing of the academy, where, in literary 
studies at least, the desire to limit a sub- 
ject to pedantic lines and the delight in 
mere accumulation of material are wont 
to take precedence of critical analysis or 
philosophical generalization. It would 
seem to be this spirit of the academy that 
has prevented a critic who has gone so 
far in defining romanticism from going 
a step further and making a definition 
which would be at once philosophical in 
content and practical as a guide in treat- 
ing the literature of a period. Romanti- 
cism,as we understand it,is distinguished 
from classicism in that it disregards the 
sequence of cause and effect. Certainly 
such a definition would have permitted 
Professor Beers to give his literary sense 
full liberty, and would have assisted him 
to construct a far more satisfactory book. 

It would be a pleasant task to go 
through this study of romanticism and 
signalize the numerous passages which 
show in detail a really fine literary per- 
ception. To select a few examples at ran- 
dom, one might cite Professor Beers’s 
cunning analysis (page 81) of the rhythm 
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of “ Christabel,” and, what is a still. 
rarer achievement, his illustration by se- 
lection of verses whose rhythm actually 
illustrates his theory. Again. (page 129), 
there is this bit of discrimination : “‘ Keats 
is the poet of romantic emotion, as Scott 
of romantic action.” Or consider the lit- 
erary courage required to make such a 
statement as this (page 333) in regard to 
“The Earthly Paradise: ” “ I believe that 
the singular lack which one feels in read- 
ing these poems comes from Morris’ dis- 
like to rhetoric and moralizing, the two 
main nerves of eighteenth-century verse.” 
Or read in the chapter on the Pre- 
Raphaelites the admirable characteriza- 
tion of Swinburne’s poems “ encumbered 
with sticky sweets which keep the story 
from getting forward.” The book is, in 
fact, replete with bits of clear and pene- 
trating criticism such as these; it shows 
in parts a genuine insight into the roman- 
tic spirit, it is good reading, but it is lack- 
ing in that last essential of valid work— 
architectonics. And this is due,more than 
to any other single cause, to the incon- 
sistency between the author’s academic 
method and his naturally discursive lit- 
erary instinct. 
a 


Government * 


Mr. Kettey’s two volumes on Gov- 
ernment or Human Evolution are of 
peculiar interest because of the impulse 
under which they seem to have been 
written. The author was for many years 
an active man of affairs, and came from 
this field into the forefront of the move- 
ment for municipal reform. Inspired by 
the highest public spirit he devoted him- 
self with enthusiasm to the work of ‘re- 
forming political conditions, and organ- 
ized certain notable movements in this 
direction ; but by his own admission these 
high hopes resulted in a success so 
meager that it amounted in his own mind 
to failure, and this chiefly because of the 
complete lack of support from the quar- 
ter from which he had most confidently 
expected it. This experience led the au- 
thor to much pondering on the ultimate 
cause of such failure, and this he finds 
in the influence exerted on the present 
age by the false philosophy of individual- 


* GOVERNMENT OR Human Evo.ution. 
dividualism and Collectivism. By Edmond Kelley, New 
York : Longmans, Green & Co, $2.50. 
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ism. He, therefore, set himself the task 
of examining and Prag 2 this theory 
from the point of view of both philos- 
ophy and history, and the result of his 
labor is given in the two volumes, the 
second of which is the subject of this 
review. The task was hardly a new one, 
and yet the present work possesses a 
human and even personal interest not 
found in many books on the same sub- 
ject. In the first place, the reader’s sym- 
pathy is at once engaged in the effort of 
a reformer to explain the failure of a 
reform. And, secondly, the motive of 
the work gives it a more direct and prac- 
tical interest than attaches itself to a 
purely philosophical treatise. It is proba- 
ble that the author has given his oppo- 
nents too much credit in attributing to 
them a profound philosophy as the cause 
of their unwillingness to take up vigor- 
ously a work of reform. The real cause 
lies rather in personal inertia on the one 
hand and a hard experience with the in- 
ertness of the mass on the other. 

It is impossible within the present lim- 
its to examine the details of the historical 
argument against individualism, but it 
may be said in general that, tho often 
very interesting, it assumes too frequent- 
ly that the presence of selfish men under 
an individualistic régime is proof of the 
unsoundness of individualistic philos- 
ophy. In the same way the philosophical 
argument suffers from a mixing of cause 
and effect. The general title, Govern- 
ment or Evolution, shows the contrast 
that the author wishes to emphasize. 
The process of evolution is individualis- 
tic, in that it is based on a struggle for 
existence and the survival of the strong- 
est, and the growth of human society 
has been along these lines of brutal 
struggle. In the place of this process 
of evolution should be substituted gov- 
ernment—that is, a conscious regulation 
on the part of society by which struggle 
may be eliminated and justice estab- 
lished. But no such distinction between 
evolution and government really exists. 
Governments themselves, and all forms 
of social organization, are the products 
of evolution. The process of natural 
selection in human history does not 
necessarily mean the triumph of the 
strong individuals over the weak. The 
struggle works itself out between so- 
cieties primarily, and survival depends 
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upon the institutions adopted by the so- 
cial groups. Different political and eco- 
nomic arrangements stand the test in 
turn, and ultimately survive or perish 
according to their fitness for particular 
stages of civilization. The conscious 
adoption by society of new forms is not 
in opposition to the evolutionary process, 
as Mr. Kelley seems to think, but repre- 
sents increased variations, in the way of 
adaptation, on which selection acts. Any 
degree, then, of either individualism or 
collectivism may prove itself the best 
method for a given environment, and 
this is freely admitted by the so-called 
scientific socialists. Furthermore, it is 
not true, as the author asserts, that un- 
der the system of nature the struggle 
favors “ bulk and muscle,” for the ani- 
mals of bulk and muscle have about all 
perished, while the ant and the beaver 
survive; nor, again, that under the sys- 
tem of man the struggle favors merely 
brain and nerve, for the survival of hu- 
man societies has been dependent on the 
development of a spirit of co-operation, 
which is either the cause, or the effect, of 
altruism, according to one’s theory of 
ethics. 

The author’s positive arguments for 
collectivism are not new, and the well- 
known objections to the collectivist State, 
especially one based on equality of re- 
wards, which is the author’s ideal, have 
not been answered. There is frequently 
prediction of as fanciful a nature as any- 
thing of Bellamy’s. On page 422, in 
speaking of the advantage of State ad- 
ministration, he says: “It is everywhere 
assumed that State administration is 
good,” an assumption which evidently 
begs the whole question. Furthermore, 
the unmitigated blackness of his descrip- 
tion of present society suggests that his 
observation has been too strictly limited 
to the worst conditions of city misery. 
He states (p. 350): 

“The tyranny of the Market : 

grinds humanity as in a mill, and its results 
sorted out are: A very few millionaires; 
some men of moderate fortune; a mass of 
workingmen on the ragged edge of want; and 
a daily renewed fifth of prostitutes, criminals, 
lunatics and paupers.” 
This could hardly have been written by 
one familiar ‘with the comfort and the 
happiness in their work of the vast mil- 
lions outside the slum districts. 
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Despite all such criticisms, however, 
Mr. Kelley’s books are most welcome, 
both for the earnestness with which they 
are written and for the stimulus to 
thought which they afford. 


a 
Gorky’s Stories and the Trans- 
‘lation * 

In Orloff and His Wife Maxim Gorky 
is seen in a new light. Here he no long- 
er deals with the drinking-bouts of way- 
ward millionaires, or with people who go 
into raptures at the sight of “‘ Mother ” 
Volga crushing their barges into splint- 
ers, as in “ Foma Gordyeeff.” In these 
stories he describes the hungry, melan- 
cholia-driven, freedom-loving vagrants, 
and is at his best. Indeed, this volume 
contains some of his most picturesque 
and powerful work, tho side by side with 
Orloff and His Wife, Konovaloff, and 
Men with Pasts we find such a lame ef- 
fort as The Khan and His Son. 

Gorky’s stories and sketches are more 
than mere stories and sketches of real 
life. In spite of their often repulsive 
realism they are lyric poems wherein 
the spirit of man is shown in its eternal 
quest after the meaning of life. Gorky’s 
tramp is a purely lyrical image, a symbol 
inspired by his detestation of falsehood, 
baseness and hypocrisy. His heroes’ 
hatred of life is born of failure and re-° 
peated downfalls and disappointment, 
and, in essence, Foma, the millionaire, is 
the same vagrant as Konovaloff, the 
baker, or Orloff, the cobbler, reminding 
one, in the words of a Russian critic, 
“of bare-footed Socrates, without his 
nobleness.” 

Gorky preaches no religion in these 
morbid stories. There is no method in 
his work, and he certainly lacks the art- 
ist’s sense of proportion. But there are 
pages now and then full of beauty and 
poetry, and on reading his descriptions 
of nature one gets the impression that, in 
his realistic passages, Gorky, the roman- 
tic poet, is forcing himself behind a mask 
of brutal realism. Read the death scenes 
of Ignat Gordyeeff and of the little boy, 
Senka Chizhik, in Orloff and His Wife 
and you feel you are in the presence of a 
master. 


* Ortorr AND His Wires. By Maxim Gorky. Trans- 
ood. 
lated by Isabel F. Hapgood. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $1.00. 
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It is interesting to note Konovaloff’s 
fixed view on his own vagabond life. 
Konovaloff is the poet-philosopher of 
Gorky’s “ Barefoot Brigade,” and he 
may be considered as voicing the senti- 
ments of his miserable comrades. When 
the author tries to prove to him that he 
is not to blame for his. own wretched life, 
that the social system is at fault, Kono- 
valoff replies: 


“ Who’s to blame if I drink? Pavelka, my 
brother, doesn’t drink; he has a bakery of his 
own in Perm. But here am J—I’m as good 
a workman as he is—but I’m a vagrant and 
a drunkard and I have no longer any posi- 
tion in life. And I’m not the only 
one—there are a lot of us like that. We must 
be peculiar people, and don’t fit into any rule. 
We need a special account and spe- 
cial laws very strict laws,—to ex- 
terminate us out of life!” 


As these stories constitute Gorky’s 
best work, it is a pity that the authorized 
translation, besides being crowded with 
ridiculous misinterpretations, betrays a 
lack of respect for the original text that 
is little short of literary crime. 


How far this is true may be gathered 
from the following few examples taken 


from the first half of the first short 

story : 
Translation : 
and he keeps on banging her!” 


“Her nose is all bloody. 
(Page 
5.) 

Original: “Her nose is bleeding 
the blood keeps on streaming.” 

Translation: “He (the husband) ought to 
give you a good drubbing with a club every 
day.” (Page 10.) 

Original: “ Both of you (husband and wife) 
ought to be caned every day.” 

Translation: Surrounded by lofty roofs. 
(Page 2.) 

Original: Surrounded by lofty walls. 

Translation: “ You feel sleepy,’ said Mat- 
rena, with a sigh. “I do,” assented Grishka, 
and spat aside, with the air of a man to whom 
it is a matter of utter indifference whether 
he feels sleepy or not. (23.) 

Original: “You'll become an_ habitual 
drunkard,” said Motrya, with a sigh. “So I 
will,” assented Grishka, and spat aside, with 
the air of a man to whom it is a matter of 
indifference whether to become a drunkard 
or not. : 

Translation: ‘ They give them wine 
Six bottles and a half!” (41.) 

Original:. “They give them wine 
Six and a half rubles a bottle. . .” 
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By the Waters of Sicily * 


Or books of travel there is no end. 
Too many, alas, are guide-books and il- 
lustrated catalogs. Too many are writ- 
ten by those whose eyes can see no facts 
except what are already printed and 
known to every reader. In strong con- 
trast to this style or school of descrip- 
tive literature is By the Waters of Sicily, 
which purports to be a series of letters 
to a sister from a young man sojourning 
in that famous Italian province. These 
describe daily life in Syracuse, the an- 
cient Greek capital of the island; Cas- 
trogiovanni, a pretty mountain town, 
and Palermo, the present metropolis. 
The author has displayed wisdom in her 
choice of these three places, for they con- 
tain more types of humanity than any 
other three or six Sicilian communities. 
The people there are remarkable for their 
polyglot ancestry. In their veins runs 
the blood of Greece, Phcenicia, Carthage, 
Rome; of Goth, Saracen, Crusader, 
Spaniard, Frenchman and Italian. The 
mixture has welded slowly and imper- 
fectly. In the same town may be found 
maids whose olive skins and raven hair 
suggest the Arabian Nights, and ‘others 
with brown eyes and red-gold locks like 
those of Isabella, the Devout. 

Historical and political forces have re- 
tarded the progress of Sicily, which, in 
some respects and in many districts, 
seems to be of the medieval age and not 
of the twentieth century. Imagine a 
cart whose sides are adorned with bas 
reliefs representing the Crucifixion, the 
Last Supper, the Madonna and Bam- 
bino, and the boy Christ disputing with 
the rabbis in the Temple, whose axles, 
shafts, and, often, hubs, are carved, 
painted and gilded, and whose squeaking 
wheels are six feet in diameter,—and you 
have the fashionable family vehicle of 
the country. 

The author displays the perceptive 
power of the journalist as well as the 
literary skill of the writer in portraying 
the odd. and picturesque features of 
Sicilian life. She gives a wonderfully 
accurate account of what strikes every 
traveler on the island, the intensity of 
light and color and the absence of tints 
and half-tones. To one accustomed to 


* By THE Waters oF Siciry. By Norma Lorimer. 
New York: James Pott& Co. $1.75. 
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the infinite hues of an American or the 
less varied colors of an English land- 
scape, the Sicilian country gives a feel- 
ing of loss and depression, and you no 
longer wonder at the poverty of the 
people, or at the prosperity of organized 
criminality in the famous. or infamous 
Mafia. 

Its olive, lemon and orange groves, 
its sulphur mines, its vineyards and its 
noble ruins, Greek, Roman and Saracen, 
are referred to judiciously. The larger 
part of the book is devoted to the peo- 
ple themselves, how they look, live, think, 
talk and behave. The letters are over- 
flowing with life and sunshine, and 
toward the close of the volume change 
from description and adventure into a 
charming romance. A handsome colored 
frontispiece and seventeen excellent 


photogravures “enhance the enjoyable 
qualities of the work. 
& 


A Year Boox or Famous Lyrics. 
Edited by Frederic Lawrence Knowles. 
(Boston: Dana, Estes & Co.) A 
compilation of lyrics, sonnets and shorter 
poems by British and American writers 
from the early Elizabethans to the Mod- 
erns. The selections are, on the whole, 
commendable, indicating judgment and 
taste and a wide range of reading. It 
is a pleasure to meet with Longfellow’s 
fine sonnet, “ Nature,” which is not usu- 
ally found in anthologies, and with three 
of Mr. William Watson’s poems. Mr. 
Watson’s finest lines, however (those of 
the epigram beginning “Forget not, 
brother poet’), are omitted. It would 
be easy to point out regrettable omis- 
sions and no less regrettable inclusions ; 
but such criticism is likely to descend 
into mere caviling, for it is largely a 
matter of individual taste alone, and no 
two persons could possibly compile an 
anthology of the same selections. What 
is most objectionable to us in the pres- 
ent volume is the arrangement. Some- 
thing more fitting to the uses of a “ year 
book ” could have been made had the 
various poems been placed under appro- 
priate dates. With many of the poems 
this was, of course, impossible, since 
they bear no conceivable relation to par- 
ticular times, but with others the sea- 
sonal significance is most important. It 
is hardly proper, for instance, to put 
Tennyson’s Autumnal lament, “ Tears, 
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Idle Tears,” under the date January 15; 
Emerson’s “ Concord Hymn ” could just 
as well have been placed under April 
19; and Whitman’s “O Captain! My 
Captain!” under April 15. Objections 
of this sort might be multiplied, and 
there are also some minor defects to 
mention. The cutting of Byron’s 
“ Adieu, Adieu, My Native Land” 
(Childe Harold, I). to two stanzas is 
unfortunate; one of Shakespeare’s son- 
nets addressed. to Pembroke, Southamp- 
ton, Hart, or whomsoever his friend may 
have been, is humorously captioned, “ To 
His Love,” and there is an error in the 
text of Blanco White’s beautiful sonnet, 
“ Night and Death.” We should have 
felt better pleased, moreover, if, in re- 
printing this sonnet, the editor had ac- 
cepted William Sharp’s emendation sub- 
stituting “ flow’r ” for “ fly,” making the 
eleventh line read: 

“ Whilst flow’r and leaf and insect stood re- 

vealed.” 

For all that the book is an excellent one 
in itself, and it is tastefully printed and 
bound, as befits an anthology. 


td 


THE IstE OF THE SHAMROCK. By 
Clifton Johnson. With illustrations by 
the author. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.00.) Like Mr. Johnson’s 
two previous works, “ Among English 
Hedgerows ” and “ Along French By- 
ways,” this is a record of a walking tour- 
ist’s experiences and impressions. Irish 
scenery, the many spots hallowed by his- 
tory, legend or romance, the villages, the 
lonely habitations of the peasants and 
their home life with its wretched sur- 
roundings, are pictured and described in 
a manner revealing keen observation and 
close study. It is a sad story, rendered 
all the more so by the author’s simple 
charm of narration ; and, tho it has often 
been told, Mr. Johnson contrives to give 
it fresh point and interest. Where na- 
ture has showered so many blessings it 
would be but natural to expect comfort 
and happiness as the lot of the habitants, 
and yet throughout the greater part of 
the Emerald Island the tourist finds only 
poverty, ignorance, dirt and mendicancy. 
Often the home is but a single room, with 
a low door and a single small window, 
frequently without glass. Into this 
room, generally unfloored and often 
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muddy and filthy, there is crowded a 
large family, sharing quarters with a 
miscellaneous assortment of domestic 
animals. The pitiable privation of the 
peasants, which is dwelt upon at length; 
is ascribed partly to landlordism, but 
largely also to the prevalent passion for 
strong drink. The latter evil is, how- 
ever, far less common than it was a half 
century ago, and the former—tho upon 
this point the author is silent—is also be- 
ing corrected. The betterment of social 
conditions in very recent times, due to 
new land laws and to the extension of 
local home rule and of co-operative in- 
dustry, is decidedly marked, and the Ire- 
land of ten years from now will in all 
likelihood show but a faint resemblance 
to the Ireland depicted by Mr. Johnson. 


s 
Literary Notes 


“ GapRIEL TOLLIVER,” a new novel by Mr. 
Joel Chandler Harris, begins in the January 
Era. It is a Southern story, beginning before 
the war, passing rapidly over the actual time 
of conflict, and developing in the turmoil of 
the reconstruction period. 


...-In his “ Reminiscences of Legal and So- 
cial Life in Edinburgh and London,” Mr. 
Charles Stewart records this saying from the 
table talk of the historian Buckle: “ Men and 
women range themselves into three classes or 
orders of intelligence; you can tell the lowest 
class by their habit of always talking about 
persons, the next by the fact that their habit 
is always to converse about things, the high- 
est by their preference for the discussion of 
ideas.” 


...-From the same source comes this anec- 
dote of Tennyson: “A little niece of mine 
was one day standing beside his chair; he 
lifted her up and placed her on his knee for 
half a minute, and then he put her down, 
saying: ‘Now you can say you have sat on 
Tennyson’s knee.’ It was kindly meant, but 
there was a self-consciousness in the word and 
in the act which was not infrequently to be 
observed in the poet.” 


....Some of Southey’s letters, now for the 
first time published in the January Aflantic, 
are good examples of his most caustic writing. 
This for instance: “ Coleridge is at last ar- 
rived” (from Malta and Italy), “little im- 
proved in health of body, and not at all so in 
health of mind. He is grown very fat—which 
he attributes to disease and his wife believes 
it—the fact is that he is always eating and 
drinking—morning, noon and midnight— 
hardly ever without rum and water beside 
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him, sugared to the utmost; and if he is not 
talking he must be eating—his mouth seems 
incapable of being at rest. If he does not 
sleep at night, up he gets for cold meat and 
spirits and water. If all this does not kill a 
man it must needs fatten him. As 
you may suppose, he is very entertaining, but 
whether it be that he is really worsened, or 
that after so long an absence the thing be- 
comes more striking—I- never saw a human 
countenance express such intense and loath- 
some arrogance of self-admiration. It is at 
times quite fiendish. His humor is now to 
be orthodox, because he has made out some 
metaphysical arguments for the Trinity.—In 
short, I feel more than ever admiration and 
astonishment at his intellect, and more than 
ever grief and indignation at all that it is 
coupled with.” 
& 


Pebbles - 


Hewitt: “Half the world doesn’t know 
how the.other half lives.” Jewett: “I think 
you overestimate the number of people who 
mind their own business.”—Brooklyn Life. 


....' Truthfully speaking, sir,” began the 
poor young man, “I think your daughter is 
without a peer.” “So do I!” snapped the 
multi-millionaire, “and I shall find one for 
her at once. You may go, sir.”—Philadel- 
phia Record. 


.-.-Archibald: “ Why do you call cousin 
Pearl ‘Cuba’?” His Brother: “Isn’t she 
Aunt Mathilda’s daughter?” Archibald: “ Yes, 
but I don’t see—’ His Brother: “ Well, 
then, isn’t she the Pearl of Aunt Tillie’s? ”— 
Princeton Tiger. 


....Backstop: “I’m glad to see that you 
are making a name for yourself as an author, 
old man.” Scriblet (modestly): “Yes. Hon- 
ors are being heaped on me. Why, it was 
only yesterday that I learned that my latest 
book had been thrown out of the Boston lib- 
rary.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


How dear to my heart was the brass kitchen 
faucet, 
The fizzing and spluttering faucet, whereat 
I would fill up a dipper and carelessly toss it 
With very delightful results at the cat. 
’Twas there I would go when in summer I 
thirsted, 
To fill up that dipper and take a long drink; 
’Twas there in the winter the water pipe 
bursted 
And made of the kitchen a fine skating rink. 


The brass kitchen faucet 
The spluttering faucet, 
The oft-leaky faucet 
That fizzed o’er the sink. 
—Portland Oregonian. 
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The Independent’s Index 


THE index of THE INDEPENDENT for 
1901, which is now ready, will be sent 
free to any subscriber who will notify us 
that he wants a copy. 


. Sd 
The Chicago Discovery 


On the eve of the new year the daily 
papers made the announcement of a great 
discovery in the physiology of the nerv- 
ous system. The basis for the an- 
nouncement was a paper read before the 
American Physiological Society at its an- 
nual meeting in Chicago by Dr. Albert F. 
Matthews, professor of physiological 
chemistry at the University of Chicago. 
This paper contains a theory, novel in 
some respects, that claims to furnish an 
explanation of the way in which nerve 
impulses are transmitted. The impor- 
tant parts of the new theory were sum- 


marized and furnished very kindly to the 
daily press by the author himself the 
evening before his paper was read. From 
that summary we abstract what seem to 


be the important points. By anticipation 
also, Dr. Loeb, of the University of Chi- 
. cago, discussed the popular bearings of 
the new theory. As the investigations 
that led up to the new theory were under- 
taken as the result of Prof. Loeb’s in- 
spiration, this discussion is really part of 
the scientific communication from the 
university to the public. 

Dr. Matthews says: 

“Motor nerves contain or consist of col- 
loidal solution, the colloidal particles of which 
catry positive electrical charges. Nerve 
protoplasm is stimulated by the passage of 
the colloidal ‘particles from a condition of 
solution to one of gelatinization or jellying. 
This change is brought about by the action of 
ions—that .is, electrically charged atoms or 
groups of atoms which bear negative charges. 
The colloidal particles of the nerves. are held 
in solution by positively charged ions, sodium, 
potassium, calcium, hydrogen,- et . cetera. 
Whenever in any part. of a nerve negative 
charges are in excess, the colloids pass from 
a solution to a jelly. By these facts chemical 
stimulation is shown to be identical with elec- 
trical. Mechanical nerve stimulation occurs 


because particles are forced together, and less 
positive charges can reside on them.” 


Of these assertions some are not new. 
We have known for many years that 
nervous substance is mainly composed of 
colloid material. More recently as the 
result of the investigations of W. B. 
Hardy, of Cambridge, England, we have 
learned that colloidal solutions carry on 
their particles negative or positive 
charges of electricity. The colloidal par- 
ticles in solution may be precipitated by 
charges of electricity of an opposite kind 
to that which they usually carry. It has 
been known for a long time that the flow 
of a nerve impulse is somehow associated 
with a current of negative electricity. 
The impulse itself is not an electrical 
wave, for its rate of transmission is very 
different. All of these facts the investi- 
gators at Chicago frankly concede as pre- 
viously known, and as helping to form 
the foundation stones of the new theory. 
The idea that nerve particles might be 
analogous to minute Leyden jars and be 
discharged into one another, is a com- 
monplace in physiology, tho the new 
theory in less familiar terms seems to in- 
sist on it so much. What is novel in the 
recent announcement is the theoretic at- 
tempt to show how chemical, electrical, 
mechanical and thermic nerve stimuli 
may all produce equivalent effects be- 
cause of the similar disturbance of elec- 
trical conditions they set up. 

To bring all these disparate factors un- 
der one rubric, it is assumed that the flow 
of a nerve impulse sets up an electrical 
disequilibrium in the colloid material of 
nerves, that causes it to pass from a con- 
dition of solution to that of “ gelation,” 
by which we suppose gelatinization is 
meant, since it is explained by the fa- 
miliar term “ jellying.” This crude 
process of gelatinization is announced as 
the explanation of the delicate mechanism 
of nerve impulse transmission. , Nothing 
is said of the process of degelatinization 
that must ensue before another impulse 
can be-transmitted, tho, as is well known, 
the resolution of once gelatinized mate- 
rial is a more difficult problem than the 
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original gelatinization. Electrical energy 
is supposed to effect all these changes 
without any very definite details as to the 
method in which it accomplishes its won- 
derful results. 

The main interest of the theory for the 
public is the supposedly easy explanation 
it affords of hitherto unexplained familiar 
nervous phenomena. Anesthesia, for in- 
stance, is said to lose all its mystery in 
the presence of the new discovery. We 
are told: 

“ All anesthetics dissolve fat. They reduce 
the irritability of the nerves or protoplasm 
because the colloids in the nerve are largely 
fat compounds, and more soluble in a mixture 
of ether and water than in water alone. All 
anesthetics render the colloidal solution more 
permanent and prevent gelation.” 


A cruder explanation of anesthesia than 
this has, we venture to say, never been 
presented. We are told, in Dr. Loeb’s 
discovery, that “ the influence of anesthet- 
ics is directly proportional to their ability 
to dissolve fat.” This is an unproven 
assertion, and surely medical men will 
not be expected to believe that during the 
course of the administration of ether, for 
instance, fat is actually dissolved out of 
the nervous tissues. Nothing so far 
reaching as this can easily have occurred 
and yet the patient be entirely himself a 
few minutes afterward. 

Drunkenness resembles anesthesia, and 
is said to be explicable in the same way 
by the new theory. As alcohol does not 
dissolve fat we are left to see the details 
of the action of alcohol for ourselves. 
The triumph of the new theory is, how- 
ever, its ability to account for the useful- 
ness of alcohol as a cure for snake bite. 
As this additional piece of information 
occurs in all the printed reports, it is to 
be presumed that it was given out by one 
of the interviewed authorities on the sub- 
ject. The fact that the supposed scien- 
tific explanation of this action is given 
makes it clear that the snake bite portion 
is no merely extraneous sensational addi- 
tion. It is said: 

“The effect of snake bite was shown by 
Darwin to* be immediate coagulation of the 
nerve colloids. This is the way it causes 
death. But the effect of alcohol is to dilute 
this substance, so if the alcohol can redch the 
nerves and the brain cells in time it will pre- 
vent the action of the snake poison.” 
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Now all this would be very beautiful if 
alcohol ever really did any good in snake 
poison. There is a popular tradition to 
the effect that it does. Careful investi- 
gation, however, has shown that numbers 
of people bitten by snakes when drunk 
have died, that a number of snake bitten 
patients have succumbed despite satura- 
tion with alcohol, and that no reputable 
set of statistics shows that alcohol ever 
nad any beneficial effect in cases of poi- 
sonous snake bite. 

This is the third scientific discovery re- 
ported as made at the University of.Chi- 
cago that has been given great notoriety 
in the public press. Salt was proclaimed 
as a sort. of elixir of life; and we were 
told that the secret of fertilization had 
been stripped of its mystery- and shown 
to be merely a result of special chemical 
irritation. The fate of these two dis- 
coveries threw some discredit on Ameri- 
can methods of publishing scientific ad- 
vance. Of course, it may be said that it 
is practically impossible to keep scientific 
matters of interest from the public press ; 
but it would seem, in the present instance, 
that notoriety was invited. This always 
leads to exaggeration of the presumed 
importance of a discovery and to conse- 
quent disappointment of the public. 
Some of this disappointment inevitably 
reflects discredit on science. There cer- 
tainly seems no good reason why the 
present theory should have been pro- 
claimed as a path-breaking discovery. 
At most, it represents but a single step 
in advance, and that founded on a novel 
hypothesis rather than original observa- 
tions. 

A little more than ten years ago the 
foundations of the neuron theory of the 
constitution of nervous substance was an- 
nounced at the International Medical 
Congress at Berlin. It attracted very lif- 
tle attention, because the modest discov- 
erer waited for confirmation of his obser- 
vations by others. Besides, Koch’s tu- 
berculin occupied all minds. Tuberculin 
is remembered only as a great failure, but 
Kamon y Cajal’s researches upon the 
nervous system remain assome of the best 
work of the last century. Great scientific 
discoveries are not clamorous for consid- 
eration at their birth. The neuron theory 
with its suggestion of the contractile vi- 
tality of the living cell as the cause of 
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nerve impulse transmission rather than 
any mere physical or chemical change re- 
mains to-day as the most promising field 
for work in this intricate problem of 
nerve force transference, and even the re- 
cent announcements from Chicago do not 
seem to displace it. 


& 


Our Duty to Cuba 


A REvIEW of the life and the recent 
utterances of General Tomas Estrada 
Palma at once suggests the thought that 
the Cuban people were very fortunate in 
having at their service so ideal a candi- 
date for the office to which he has been 
elected. His patriotism is proved by his 
devotion to the cause of Cuban independ- 
ence for more than thirty years. For 
that cause he fought almost to the end 
of the Ten Years’ War, and then suffered 
imprisonment and exile. As a soldier he 
attained high rank in the Cuban army. 
He was President of the insurgents’ Pro- 
visional Government. A native of the 
island, where he was educated for prac- 
tice at the bar before he began his fight 


for Cuban liberty, he knows his people 
thoroughly, their good qualities, their 
faults, their impulses and their aspira- 
tions. 

To this knowledge has been added an 
experience abroad which cannot fail to 
be of great service to him and to Cuba 


in the first years of the republic. For 
seventeen years General Palma has lived 
here in the United States, engaged in the 
education of young men from his island, 
and becoming familiar with the charac- 
ter and aims of the American people. 
He goes to Cuba now with a knowledge 
that no other Cuban has ever had of our 
ways and our attitude toward the island ; 
of the needs of his people, and of the 
value to them of the continued friend- 
ship of the United States. The patriotic 
ardor of his early years is tempered by 
the cool judgment of maturity. His 
varied experience and the influences to 
which -he has been exposed for nearly 
two decades have fitted him completely 
for the task before him. 

This is shown in what he has said since 
the election. His aim will be to make 
permanent peace in Cuba by promoting 
that prosperity that will give all the peo- 
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ple employment. He will avoid ostenta- 
tion and teach economy in the public 
service. He abhors.political intrigue and 
the professional revolutionists who. are 
the curse of almost every Spanish- 
American country. He is grateful to us, 
but he denies that he is in favor of an- 
nexation; his people, he says, for long 
years to come will prefer independence. 
3ut he desires that the relations between 
the island and the States shall be, those 
of ever increasing friendliness, and most 
earnestly he longs for those reciprocal 
tariff concessions without which he can- 
not hope to see Cuba permanently peace- 
ful. 

“You should complete your great 
work,” says this Cuban patriot, “ the 
most magnificent undertaking a nation 
ever imposed upon itself.” President 


.Roosevelt and Secretary Root have clear- 


“ 


ly shown that for “ weighty reasons of 
morality and national interest,” and by 
“every consideration of honor and ex- 
pediency,” we are bound to give Cuba a 
market. Since the war she has had none 
elsewhere. General Palma also points 
to our moral obligation, not forgetting 
the similar obligation of his own people: 
“There is a moral obligation still resting 
upon the United States. This great country 
should help to establish peace and prosperity 
in Cuba; it must do so before its work is 
finished. The first task, that of taking upon 
itself the battles of a weaker people, was not 
greater or of more importance than the second, 
which is to make peace permanent. I under- 
stand the people of my country. They are 
gentle, mild, and obedient. They hate 
tyranny. They will give allegiance and honor 
to a just government. There need be no fear 
of an uprising if employment is guaranteed. 
Give us prosperity and you will guarantee 
the continuance of peace. There is not a. 
people in the world that will not revolt 
against hunger. When I spoke of the moral 
obligation of the United States, I should have 
added that a similar moral obligation, but a 
deeper one, rests upon Cuba. It is our duty 
to demonstrate that the lives laid down by 
sons of American mothers in our behalf were 
not thrown away: that the great trust of 
the American people was not misplaced.” 
He might have said that our moral ob- 
ligation was made heavier and more 
binding when we required Cuba to ac- 
cept the restrictions of the Platt amend- 
ment. This is true. But his sincere de- 
sire to promote friendship in all ways 
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has governed his utterances concerning 
those restrictions and the Isle of Pines. 

What ought we to do? How should 
we assist him in procuring for all Cubans 
that employment which is the basis of 
permanent peace? Simply by reducing 
our duties on Cuban sugar and tobacco. 
“If this reduction is granted, the pros- 
perity of Cuba will be immediate and 
great; a denial of it will mean ruin.” 
General Palma says that Cuba should ask 
nothing that would injure our industries, 
but he thinks that one-half of the duty 
on sugar might reasonably be cut away. 
Then the Cuban planter could sell in our 
market, his only one, at a little profit; 
under the present duty he can sell only 
at a loss. 

He is right. Not only ought we to 
make this reduction of tariff duties, but 
we should do it without any delay: 
Cuba’s need is present and pressing. 
The large new crop of sugar is now made 
unprofitable by the tariff tax, which com- 
pels the planter to sell for less than 1%4 
cents a pound. Congress should not 
wait for negotiations with the new Cuban 
Government. We may be confident that 
all the concessions for which we can 
reasonably ask will be made by that Gov- 
ernment in return for the desired conces- 
sions on our part, of such vital impor- 
tance for the welfare of the island. Con- 
gress should at once reduce by one-half 
the duty on Cuban sugar, with the ex- 
pressed condition that a continued main- 
tenance of the lower rate will depend 
upon reciprocal action at Havana. 


& 


Apartment Life 


COMMENTING upon the rapid disap- 
pearance of private houses from Man- 
hattan Island, the New York Times 
makes the sensible suggestion that we 
would do well to make the best of it, and 
look for the benefits which may result 
from the adoption of apartment house 
life rather than for the attendant evils, if 
any there be. 

No longer ago than 1890 plans were 
filed in a single year for no less than 835 
private houses, to be constructed within 
what is now the Borough of Manhattan. 
The present annual average barely ex- 
ceeds one hundred, and it may go yet 
lower, since the only private houses now 
in much demand are mansions for fami- 
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lies of great wealth. The middle classes, 
including a large majority of business 
and professional men, have been forced 
into apartment houses, as the wage-earn- 
ing classes long since were forced into 
tenements. 

That this change has been inevitable, 
and must continue, is well understood by 
all who are acquainted with its causes. 

First among these is the enormous 
value of land on this narrow island, 
where has been built a city that is well 
described as the second metropolis and 
the first cosmopolis of the world. This 
value has, for the time being, been en- 
hanced by the cost and difficulty of living 
on Long Island, or across the North 
River in New Jersey, while doing busi- 
ness in New York City. Bridges and 
tunnels will presently eliminate this fac- 
tor, but, ere that is accomplished, the 
growth of business interests and the ever 
increasing pressure upon hotel accommo- 
dations by that host of pilgrims from 
every land and clime who now come to 
New York, as all the world once went to 
Rome, will have more than made good 
any falling off of demand for house room 
for permanent? residents. 

Co-operating with the high values of 
land must be added a certain economy, 
which the apartment in most instances 
offers. Such items as heating and light- 
ing, care of the sidewalk, especially in 
winter, and often also domestic service, 
are greatly réduced by apartment con- 
struction. ~ Many families also regard 
the apartment as more convenient, even 
as more comfortable, ‘than the private 
house. Stair climbing is eliminated, as 
are also many features of arrangement 
which “ make work ” for the housekeeper 
in the private dwelling. 

The chief indictment of apartment 
house life has been its alleged unfavor- 
ableness to domesticity. It may be ques- 
tioned whether this charge will stand un- 
der investigation. In one of his delight- 
ful studies of the origin and evolution of 
gods, Professor Washburn Hopkins has 
shown how monotheism inevitably arises 
in the religious development of a migrat- 
ing people. Moving on and on, from 
one home to another, a migratory host 
leaves behind and forgets its local gods 
and shrines ; the sacred springs, the mys- 
terious groves, the frowning hill, the _ 
haunts of elves and nymphs, But the 
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infinite, overarching sky is ever visible, 
and it becomes the one supreme divinity, 
the all-seeing and all-commanding Zeus. 
A parallel evolution, we suspect, goes on 
in the migrating family. Indeed, Mr. 
Spencer, in one of his chapters on domes- 
tic institutions, argues that the nomadic 
habits of a pastoral life were a chief cause 
of the development of a definite patriar- 
chal family out of the broader organiza- 
tion of the clan, in which family life 
scarcely had a separate existence. A like 
effect, we imagine, must in many in- 
stances be produced by the modern prac- 
tice of “ moving.” A family that moves 
every year or two must, in the nature of 
things, live more and more within itself, 
and find its happiness in its own narrow 
circle. Local interests are destroyed, the 
homestead ceases to be a reality, old 
friends are forgotten, new acquaintances 
are made with less and less freedom, and 
seldom ripen into strong attachments. 
It is not family affection, then, which 
we should expect to see destroyed by 
apartment house life and the habit of 
“moving.” Rather, it is neighborhood 


feeling, helpful friendships, church con- 


nections and those homely common in- 
terests which are the foundations of civic 
pride and duty. Family life may con- 
tinue to be as pure and as strong in New 
York City as it ever has been. But to re- 
create that neighborhood instinct, which 
was once so characteristic of Washington 
Square and of Waverley Place, of Green- 
wich village, of Chelsea and of Bloom- 
ingdale, will hardly be possible when all 
the brown stone fronts have been re- 
placed by seven or eight story apartment 
houses. 

In what we have said about the sur- 
vival of family life in apartment houses 
we have assumed that a certain existing 
prejudice against children in apartments 
is not a permanent element in the situa- 
tion. This wé believe. Children have 
undoubtedly heen objected to by apart- 
ment house landlords. But this feeling 
probably goes with an era of unspeakably 
bad taste in apartment house construc- 
tion. The first-built flats were unsafe, 
badly ventilated, hideously bedizened and 
bedaubed. The “ decorations,” however, 
altho eminently worthy to be classed with 
states-prison offenses, were the apple of 
the landlord eye, and children, who might 
scratch or mar, were correspondingly in- 
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tolerable. The present fashion has for 
the most part displaced the earlier tawdri- 
ness, but it tends toward costly and rather 
meaningless display in floors, walls and 
other purely superficial things. All this, 
in the course of time, must inevitably give 
way to that sound taste which insists 
upon honest construction, the presence of 
genuine comforts—such as large win- 
dows, solid, usable fire places, simple and 
durable plumbing—and which relegates 
mere decoration to that modest place 
which it must always occupy in sound 
art. With these changes accomplished, 
and greater attention given to fire proof 
construction, to sunlight and to ventila- 
tion, the apartment should be as suitable 
a place for children as the city house has 
ever been. 

In the long run, however, apartment 
life will become what it is pre-eminently 
fit to be, a mode of existence for relatively 
short periods rather than for “all the 
year round.” Already American fami- 
lies that can afford it spend the summer 
months in country houses, and every in- 
dication points toward a steady growth 
of this habit until not only the wealthy, 
but also the middle class residents of 
cities spend one-half or three-quarters of 
the year outside of city limits. The de- 
velopment of passenger transportation by 
electricity, with its possibility of travel at 
one hundred miles or more an hour, will 
almost certainly reduce city residence to a 
transient occupation of soundly built and 
comfortable apartments, more or less 
“ furnishéd,” by people whose real homes 
are'in suburb or country. In these 
changes we see nothing but good for 


mankind. 
& 


Conditional Gifts 


WE quite understand the argument 
against conditional gifts. A rich man 
has it in his heart that a certain good 
cause, which will cost a good deal of 
money, should be provided for, but he 
does not think it wise, or does not. feel 
able, to give the whole sum required. It 
may be a college that needs endowment, 
or a church or hospital that needs to .be 
built. Accordingly he offers to give a 
third or a half of the amount if all the 
rest can be collected from the general 
public within a given time. Then begins 
the task. The president of the college, 
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or the financial agent, calls on every man 
and woman who, he thinks, can give a 
hundred or a thousand dollars. The 
pressure is severe; it becomes crushing 
as the limit of time approaches. Sensi- 
tive consciences are whipt into unwilling 
beneficence, for if they do not give the 
whole ammount will be lost. College presi- 
dents nearly die of the strain, and the 
givers feel that a compulsion has been 
put on them which they are often unable 
to resist, but to which they are not really 
willing to yield. The glory of the en- 
dowment goes chiefly to the man who 
started the subscription, but the burden 
may fall quite as much or more on other 
men. 

Yet this is the usual way now of rais- 
ing a fund. Take Oberlin College, for 
example. Mr. John D. Rockefeller of- 
fered it $200,000 if other givers would 
raise $300,000 more before January Ist. 
How great was the anxiety, but it was ac- 
complished on the last day. We doubt 


not that unwilling gifts were squeezed- 


out of good men. The same Mr. Rocke- 
feller made a similar conditional offer of 
$200,000 to Barnard College, the wom- 
an’s annex to Columbia University, on 
condition of as much more being raised 
before New Year’s Day. In this case 
the amount was not raised, notwithstand- 
ing strenuous efforts by the treasurer, 
who had perhaps before that pretty well 
exhausted the liberality of the friends of 
the college in securing its establishment. 
in this case Mr. Rockefeller keeps his 
offer open for some time longer. 

We may prefer outright gifts, and 
there are advantages in the method which 
Mr. Rockefeller has employed at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and at Rochester 
Theological Seminary, where he simply 
duplicates whatever all others have given. 
And Mr. Carnegie’s way has its advan- 
tages, where he either gives outright, or 
requires that a library established shall 
be adequately maintained. Yet the con- 
ditional gift has its advantages and its 
general success, as in the million dollars 
for the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation jubilee fund and building, much 
of which was promised conditionally. 

The general and pretty nearly conclu- 
sive argument in favor of conditional 
gifts is that the method is successful; it 
brings the money. The college presi- 
dents are willing and eager to take the 
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labor for the sake of the results. . The 
burden is excessive for a short time, but 
the subsequent relief is long. Further, 
it is well that a pressure be put on men of 
moderate means to give; they are not too 
ready to do it, and the gifts they make 
under pressure they will find it easier to 
repeat when there is less pressure. Nor 
is it a fair thing that the great multitude 
of capable men should lean back on a few 
rich men who feel their obligation and . 
let them take the whole burden of public 
benefaction. Dr. Pearsons has given 
away some millions of dollars in this way 
to colleges, and by the conditions imposed 
has spurred others to bestow on them- 
selves the privilege of liberal giving, and 
at the same time has secured for the in- 
stitutions more than double what he has 
himself given. The end crowns this sort 
of work, and we see no serious objection 
to it, while the advantages are manifest 
and permanent. 
a 


The Puzzling Excise Question 


A more difficult and confusing prob- 
lem of duty and casuistry could hardly 
be imagined than that presented t6 the 
people of New York in the present Sun- 
day excise question. The difficulty con- 
sists in the adjustment between what is 
ideally best and what is actually prac- 
ticable, what should be our final aim, and 
what we can now accomplish; and the 
difficulty is enhanced by the virtual prom- 
ises of the two recognized chief repre- 
sentatives of reform, Mr. Low and Mr. 
Jerome. Both frankly declared that they 
did not believe it to be the duty of the 
present administration to close all the 


-side doors and cracks in the saloons, and 


on this basis they were elected. 

The ideal condition is the closing of 
all the saloons all the twenty-four hours 
of all the seven days in the week. Ifa 
saloon is an evil Sunday, it is an evil 
Monday. We would have all moral in- 
fluence, through education and religion, 
employed to abolish the saloon. This 
can be successfully done in many places, 
so that the popular vote will then sup- 
press it entirely. But such a condition 
does not exist here. There are so many 
people that want the saloon, who are not 
educated to understand its evils, that the 
popular vote will keep it. We are driven 
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against our will to the effort, not to sup- 
press the saloon, but to restrict it as much 
as the people will allow. We will close 
it part of the night; we will close it Sun- 
day and Monday, if we can, or Sunday 
only, or:all but half of Sunday, or an 
hour of Sunday. We will close it in the 
State, or in counties or towns or Assem- 
bly districts. Just how much we can 
close it it is very difficult to say, but the 
general duty to close it all we can ought 
to be clear. And this not for any re- 
ligious reason, not because it is the Sab- 
bath day, for the law knows no religious 
Sabbath day, only a people’s rest day, on 
which the people must be protected in 
their rest. 

But there is a strict law on paper which 
closes all saloons on Sunday; and yet, at 
the same time, they are all open on Sun- 
day, under one pretense or another, and 
open, so far as we can see, they will re- 
main more or less, because it will not be 
possible to close them. And, further, 
with the present habits of a great many 
people, it is not easy to say that they 
ought not to be allowed to go to the 
saloon for the beer which they believe 
they need for their Sunday dinner. It is 
an evasion to say that they can buy their 
beer in bottles Saturday—well-to-do peo- 
ple can—but bottled beer costs two or 
three times as much as beer from the 
wood, and, besides, only the people that 
have ice-chests can keep the beer fit to 
drink two-thirds of the year. 

We do not like to let down the bars 
of law, for the law is good. But a good 
law openly violated is bad, very bad. 
Something must be done. It is pro- 
posed to let the wards, or election dis- 
tricts, in the city have local option on 
open or closed saloons. That is good for 
the country, and for some residence dis- 
tricts in our cities. Perhaps we cannot 
do better, altho it would open the saloons 
by law on Sunday in certain sections 
where the people want it. 

Another proposal is to allow the sa- 
loon to sell beer certain hours of Sunday, 
say at noon, or during the afternoon, just 
as bake shops are allowed to sell bread. 
Such a change would not make the law 
a dead letter, as at present. If we are 
somewhat inclined to it, it is not because 
it is‘a good thing, but because, as a bad 
thing, it is not so bad ag law set at des 
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fiance by the customs of the community. 
It is at least honest. 

One other plan is proposed, and that 
by very good men, and we are not sure 
but it is that favored by the new adminis- 
tration of the city. It is that, with the 
revision of the Raines law as to fake 
hotels, there should be not a strict but a 
judicious administration of the law 
against Sunday saloons. They would 
still keep them legally closed, but if a 
man goes in quietly by the side door to 
get his Sunday beer, and makes no dis- 
turbance, they would take pains not to 
observe it. There would be no open and 
visible violation, such as would at all dis- 
turb the peace. The very serious objec- 
tion to this is that it condones a real vio- 
lation of the law, and yet perhaps less 
real hurt will be done in this way than in 
case either of the other plans should be 
adopted. It is not to be approved, and 
yet there is no practicable plan that can 
be approved, and this fact is what makes 
our Sunday excise question so difficult to 
solve ethically. 

A very interesting phase of the matter, ° 
and a really helpful one, is presented by 
The Evening Post, which lately re- 
ported a leading German citizen's 
belief that the German sentiment as to 
the saloon is by no means as toler- 
ant as is generally supposed. He be- 
lieves that the Germans do not want an 
open Sunday saloon, that they really pre- 
fer the American Sunday, and that the 
whole influence of the Catholic Church 
will be on the same side, and that a 
plebiscite on a local option issue would 
go against the saloon. This would make 
New York a soberer city than Boston, 
which we do not easily believe. And yet 
we suppose this is the view of such Ger- 
mans of long American experience as 
ex-Mayor Schieren, of Brooklyn, and 
Carl Schurz. We hope they are right, 
and if we thought they were we should 
be glad to have Dr. Funk’s proposal of 
local option tried. That proposal has the 
advantage that it would close the saloons 
entirely in certain sections. A law open- 
ing the saloons at certain hours would 
have the advantage of being honest and 
of really closing the saloons-a part of the 
day. The plan favored by Mayor Low, 
Judge Jerome and, we suppose, Carl 
Behurz and ex-Mayor Schieren, would 
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be the easiest to carry out, and requires 
no repeal of the law against saloons, and 
would give a quiet Sunday, while not 
sending the patrons of the saloon all back 
to Tammany. We repeat that where the 
ideal is impossible the choice of a lesser 
evil is not easy. But an honest man has 
the right to choose a lesser evil. 


st 
The Bible Fairly Interpreted 


Our editorial two weeks ago, “ Cre- 
denda and Horrenda,” has stirred up a 
number of correspondents, of whom per- 
haps the most representative, and at the 
same time the most trenchant, is the Rev. 
T. T. Eaton, D.D., LL.D., editor of the 
Louisville Western Recorder. He thus 
writes us: 


Please allow me to ask you a question which 
a number of us would be very glad to have 
you answer. 

Do you hold that we are under obligation 
to believe whatever the Bible, fairly inter- 
preted, teaches; and to do whatever the Bible, 
fairly interpreted, enjoins? 

The bearings of this question are obvious; 


and a clear cut answer from you will help to 
clear the air. 


The Western Recorder, of which Dr. 
Eaton has long been the editor, is well 
known for its firm advocacy of the stiff- 
est Baptist theological conservatism. It 
is the paper which so vigorously fought 
against Professor Whitsitt in the contro- 
versy which shook the Southern Baptists 
a few years ago and ended in Professor 
Whitsitt’s resignation. We remember it 
as the paper which some years ago gave 
a remarkable answer to a woman who 
wanted to know if it would be unscrip- 
tural for her to repeat a verse of scripture 
aloud in a public Sunday school exercise. 
She was told that she could hardly 
be guilty of a greater sin, as it would be 
using the Bible to disobey the Bible. 

Dr. Eatorr asks two questions. The 
first is whether “we are under obliga- 
tions to believe whatever the Bible, fairly 
interpreted, teaches.” To this we give 
the “clear cut” answer, No. For ex- 
ample, to our literary sense the Bible, 
fairly interpreted, declares in its first 
chapter that the world was made in six 
days of the usual sort, with mornings and 
evenings. We are perfectly familiar 
with the evasions by which the plain 
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meaning is explained away, but which 
never deceived such a scholar of good 
literary common sense as was Dr. How- 
ard Crosby, who once told the present 
writer that he believed the world was 
made in six twenty-four hour days be- 
cause the Bible said so. We have no 
doubt the writer of Genesis so meant his 
language to be understood, and it was, 
in fact, generally so understood until the 
days of geology. But we do not believe 
that the world was made, nor that Adam 
or Eve was made, in the way described 
realistically in Genesis. 

Another illustration. We think that 
the twenty-fourth chapter of Matthew, 
“ fairly interpreted,” indicates something 
much more serious than the destruction 
of Jerusalem, and that the catastrophe 
was expected to take place within the 
lifetime of some of the disciples. The 
“sign of the Son of Man” was to ap- 
pear in the heavens, and the Son of Man 
was to “come on the clouds of heaven 
with power and great glory,” and “ send 
forth his angels with a great sound of 
a trumpet ” to “ gather his elect from the 
four winds, from one end of heaven to 
the other.” Now we do not believe that 
this statement, “fairly interpreted” as 
a matter of belief, happened or is justi- 
fied by anything that has yet happened ; 
and we believe that the Church discov- 
ered, after “ this generation ” had passed, 
the prophecy, as they understood it, had 
missed its timely fulfillment. 

We could add a goodly number of 
other similar illustrations. 

Dr. Eaton’s other question is whether 
“we are under obligation to do whatever 
the Bible, fairly interpreted, enjoins?” 
Again we answer, No. 

The Bible, “ fairly interpreted,” seems 
to us to “enjoin” women to keep si- 
lence in the churches. We can get no 
other fair interpretation out of Paul’s 
language. To our mind it is clear that 
women now have a right to speak and 
teach, and that the Holy Spirit in the 
Church has reversed what the Holy 
Spirit said through Paul. That is, if Dr. 
Eaton prefers, we set up our own private 
judgment against Paul’s inspiration ; but 
“we think we have the Holy Spirit” 
with us. 

This is a single example; but it would 
be much more difficult to give a series of 
things “enjoined” in the Bible, which 
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we are no longer “under obligation to 
do,” than it is to give such a series of 
things no longer to be believed ; and the 
reason is plain. The sixty-six books in 
the Bible were not written by men who 
had the advantage of modern knowledge, 
but they did have the sense of right ; and 
when this sense failed, as sometimes in 
the Old Testament, it was corrected by 
our Lord and his Apostles in the New in 
the enunciation of great principles that 
are applicable to all new duties and all 
changed relations. The highest ethical 
philosophy and fhe deepest moral obli- 
gation were taught by Him who thereby 
became the world’s Master, when He 
laid down the rule of love to God and 
man, as against not only the rule of 
selfishness, but even against the rule of 
righteousness, of which the Old Testa- 
ment makes so much. Justice is not 
enough; love must control; and out of 
that law of love the Holy Spirit dwell- 
ing in our hearts will draw all current 
duties, and all the truths and beliefs we 
need to live aright. The Holy Scriptures 
contain truth enough, all the truth those 
for whom they were written were able 
to digest ; and they contain guiding prin- 
ciples enough out of which we may con- 
tinue to educe all the rules we need to 
obey in order to gain the approval of 


God and man. 
& 

Rudyard Kipling is_ half 
right and half wrong. ‘ We 
like much the energy of his 
verse. He is not doing art for art’s sake, 
but for the sake of the lesson of his lines. 
He is a preacher in rime, and he makes 
people hear him. Just now, and all the 
time, he is devoted to the gospel and 
crusade of the greatness of the British 
Empire. This is because he believes it 
to be the most beneficent Government 
that has ever ruled colonies, and he wants 
its beneficence maintained and extended. 
It is easy to say that he is all wrong, but 
history shows that he is right, and that 
the rule of Britain in Cape Colony has 
been far better than the rule of the Boers 
in the Transvaal. But that is no argu- 
ment for conscription. Great Britain has 
so far got along without it, to her eco- 
nomical advantage, and without loss to 
her relative power among the nations. 
Great Britain and the United States are 
the two great Powers that have rejected 


‘“ Flanneled 
Fools” 


‘affairs. 
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general conscription, and they are the 
two richest and most prosperous, and 
perhaps most powerful. Yet Kipling is 
half right in his poem. It seemed almost 
profane for him to speak contemptuous- 
ly of the “ flanneled fools” that. devote 
themselves to the wickets and the golf- 
sticks. England worships her sports. 
And yet when sport becomes a cult it 
forfeits its claim to praise. The young 
officers in the army who think it infra 
dig. to discuss the science of war, and 
who spend their time in games and par- 
ties, are just the nes who, when war 
breaks out, prove incompetent, for all 
their muscle and courage. War is a se- 
rious thing. So is the rule of the ocean 
and the land a serious thing, and they 
are “ flanneled fools ” who take no seri- 
ous part in life’s business. But the bulk 
of Englishmen do not waste their days 
at the wickets. They are hard working 
laborers with hand or brain, and they 
will take up the business of war only 
when necessity calls, which is the best 
way, and, in the end, the safest, the 
cheapest and the most honorable, for all 
the South African muddle. 
& 


The American Historical 
Association is a_ large 
body, and it could not 
scamper over into the new Convocation 
Week quite so nimbly as did a dozen or 
two of the smaller scientific societies. 
But its President, the Hon. Charles 
Francis Adams, descendant of two Presi- 
dents of the United States and of one 
candidate for that office, surprised the 
members by his opening address, in 
which he held that the -Association 
should make its influence felt in the cur- 
rent political life of the country. He 
would have provision made so that some 
leader of thought should each year give 
a most carefully prepared address which 
should be a stimulus and guide to public 
thought. The study of history, like that 
of economics, is very closely related to 
our political life. A statesman must be a 
student of history, and the voice of the 
historian might well be heard on public 
At the same time it might not 
be. of advantage to the peace of the His- 
torical Association if it should enter into 
the frank discussion of politics, a course 
still forbidden by its constitution. Never- 
theless, we should welcome as many 


The Historical 
Association 
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weighty addresses as may be provided, 
assured that the pedple will pass their 
own judgment upon them, as they have 
in the past. The study of history is 
now absorbing the thought of many of 
our ablest scholars, and we congratulate 
this American Association in being able 
to elect as its President for the year one 
of the highest recognized authorities in 
the world, Captain Mahan. 

ed 

A certain class of 
Pretestants have the 
idea that the Catholic 
Church has no interest in the Bible, ex- 
cept to suppress it, and to such it will 
be a surprise that the Pope has called a 
Bible Congress. We are told that he 
has appointed a special Commission to 
consider all the questions connected with 
biblical studies, and that the purpose is 
to afford Catholic scholars all over the 
world the fullest opportunity. to state 
their views, and difficulties, and bring 
them to the direct notice of the Holy 
See. Just how much of a Congress this 
will be is not clear, for the sessions of 
the Commission may be private, instead 
of public, and, indeed, the whole investi- 
gation may be carried on by correspond- 
ence. The advantage or the danger of 
this plan depends on the ultimate pur- 
pose. It may be, and indeed it so ap- 
pears, that the design is to formulate a 
rule of faith as to the Bible, so as to 
limit speculation. The Catholic Church 
has been, for the most part, extremely 
conservative. The Higher Critics have 
been almost wholly Protestants. But of 
late years there have been outbreaks of 
Higher Criticism in the Catholic Church, 
and some of its representatives, who, like 
Lenormant, were careful and devout in 
their utterances, have died in good 
churchly repute, while Dr. Mivart, the 
leading Catholic scientist of England, 
was not long ago required to abjure his 
views, and, when he refused, he was ex- 
communicated. In questions of belief on 
which good men differ it is dangerous to 
try any but the laissez faire method—let 
the scholars work out their conclusions 
without interference. To anticipate those 
conclusions by closing the debate may 
make an explosion, and it is not impos- 
sible that if the Pope of Rome should, 
by a definite act of infallibility, pro- 


The Pope’s Bible 
Congress 
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nounce in favor of a strict and inerrantin- 
spiration, it would be the severest blow 
the Catholic Church could receive. But 
we do not anticipate so unwise a conclu- 
sion, nothing more than an allocution 
of general warning against excess, which 
is always safe and sounds wise. 


Js 


Irrigation’ will, as the 
Secretary of the In- 
terior tells our readers 
this week, be an immense blessing to the 
arid West; for the better watered East 
the art of forestry is of very great impor- 
tance. Private effort at the preservation 
of our forests is doing good work in New 
England as well as in New York. It is 
now about one year since some of the in- 
fluential citizens of New Hampshire or- 
ganized a society for the protection of 
New Hampshire forests. The president 
of this association is the energetic ex- 
Governor Frank W. Rollins. He reports 
that they have canvassed the State with 
able speakers; endeavoring especially to 
reach the granges and farmers who own 
woodland. It is the belief of the society 
that, by a thorough canvass of the peo- 
ple, it will be possible to awaken a’senti- 
ment strong enough to protect forest 
trees from further waste; and to stimu- 
late the planting of new forests. The 
society has hired a forester, thoroughly 
educated in the subject, whose business 
is to deliver lectures, visit farmers and 
lumbermen, and show how the forests 
can be preserved, at the same time that 
they can be used. It is an accepted fact 
among specialists that the timber supply 
and the wood supply can be just as great 
as at present; while, under wise precau- 
tions and regulations, the forest shall not 
be reduced, but increased. This is pre- 
cisely what is taking place in Austria 
and in France. New Hampshire has the 
best spruce timber now remaining in the 
United States ; but, without strenuous ef- 
fort, this will soon be swept away, and 
nothing left to take its place. It is be- 
lieved by this society that a great deal 
more can be done by personal and volun- 
tary effort among lumbermen and farm- 
ers than by legislation. Governor Rol- 
lins says: 

“ We believe timber is a crop which should 
be harvested, as much as rye and oats, but 


Forestry in 
New Hampshire 
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that it should be done in a proper manner, 
looking to the future.” 


It is proposed to extend these forestry 
societies outside the State of New Hamp- 
shire and, if possible, to cover the whole 
country. We believe in forestry as one 
of the most essential developments for 
the future prosperity of America; we are 
equally a believer in voluntary effort as 
the most important means of progress 
and reform. 
& 


The Rev. R. B. Peery, of the 
China Lutheran Mission in Saga, 

Japan, tells us the follow- 
ing story of an interview with an 
old German-Russian merchant, who has 
spent 35 years in Vladivostock, and who 
represents Russian expectations. In the 
conversation, which took place just after 
Admiral Dewey’s feat at Manila, the 
merchant gave his idea of Russian policy 
as follows: 


“The Korean race will be practically extinct 
witkin one hundred years; and all of Korea, 
and China, too, down as far as the Yangtse, 
will be Russian territory. Even now we com- 
mon people are urged by the authorities to go 
into North China and take up land, and are 
assured that the titles will be secured to us in 
after years. Not only will Russia be absolute 
master of the East, but she will stand at the 
head of the world’s civilization and dictate to 
the other Powers.” 

I ventured to suggest that the then-talked-of 
Anglo-Saxon Federation, if consummated, 
might put some obstacles in the way of Rus- 
sian ambition; and that England, the United 
States, Canada, Australia and India in league 
would make no mean Power. At the mention 
of India he suddenly became very excited, and 
replied hotly: 

“Young man, India is not Anglo-Saxon, 
and never will be. You will yet live to see 
England driven clear out of the Asiatic conti- 
nent. As for the strength of an Anglo-Amer- 
ican alliance, England is already decadent, and 
is snubbed in all diplomatic circles; while the 
United States have more than they can do to 
whip weak, bankrupt Spain. It is true they 
managed to sink their rotten old hulks at Ma- 
nila, but not until their own ships were so bad- 
ly injured that not one of them was able to 
carry the news to Hong Kong, and they had to 
hire a merchant vessel to go there and send 
a cable message for extensive repairs to be 
sent out at once from San Francisco. No, we 
have nothing to fear from the whole —— Eng- 
lish race united,” and with an ugly scowl he 
left me, so astonished I could make no reply. 


7 


We made the statement some time ago 
that the public school. authorities in 


Russia in 
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New Orleans had closed above the fifth 
grade in the negro. schools of the city. 
This was denied soon after by one or 
two New Orleans papers and by the 
Mayor. It was true, nevertheless. A 
committee of colored leaders visited the 
school board and petitioned for the 
restoration of the higher grades. This 
was then refused, but we are very glad 
to learn that the school board has now 
restored the sixth grade in some of the 
schools from which it was dropped a 
year ago, and it was understood that 
others would be restored as soon as 
scholars are ready for them. Of course 
those turned away a year ago have now 
scattered, and much harm was done by 
the rash act. It was privately saideat 
the time the appeal was made that these 
grades would be reinstated, but appar- 
ently they chose this way to save their 


face.. 
a 


The charge that English trades unions 
limit the amount of labor done by work- 
men, and that this is a serious cause of 
the decline of British industry, seems 
borne out by the experience of the West- 
inghouse Electric Light Company, at 
Manchester, where buildings costing 
$7,000,000 have been put up in a year, 
when English builders estimated that it 
would take five years. The trade union 
average is 450 bricks in a nine-hour day, 
but the American manager managed to 
get an average of 1,800 bricks, with 2,500 
on very plain work. Extra price was 
paid, and the slow men were dropped, 
and in one case of emergency twenty 
policemen were on hand. The labor 
leaders declare that in this country the 
amount of work done in a given time is 
not limited by the unions, which is as it 


should be. 
& 


THE INDEPENDENT has had in its early 
history such editorial relations with the 
Broadway Tabernacle that we feel special 
pleasure in learning that it will still have 


its héme on Broadway. It takes another 
Broadway corner a mile further up town, 
on Fifty-sixth Street, and will be able, 
we doubt not, after-erecting ample build- 
ings, to put aside such a fund for support 
as city churches now like to hold. 
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An Inquiry About “Community 
of Interest ” 


Tue Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has decided to make an inquiry 
that may lead to important legislation. 
It has given notice of this investigation 
by issuing the text of an order for it, 
prefaced by a long preamble setting forth 
the Commission’s authority (by statute), 
and defining the purpose of the inquiry 
as follows: 


“It appears to the Commission that certain 
consolidations and combinations of carriers 
subject to the Act, including the method of 
association known as the ‘community of in- 
terest’ plan, should be made the subject of an 
investigation, to the end that the Commission 
may be informed as to their formation, pro- 
posed purposes and modes of operation, to- 
gether with their effects upon the movement 
of interstate commerce and the rates received 
therefor, and to the further end that it may 
be ascertained whether such consolidations, 
combinations and methods of association are 
unlawful under the Act, or have the effect 
of violating any of its provisions.” 


Subpoenas have been issued to secure the 
attendance of many railroad officers and 
shippers of freight at the hearing or 
inquiry, to be opened in Chicago on the 


8th inst. Prominent capitalists interest- 
ed in the purchase of the Southern Pa- 
cific by the Union Pacific, and in the 
agreement of the transcontinental roads 
concerning Northern Pacific and the 
Burlington, have been requested to give 
their testimony. It is clearly the Com- 
mission’s purpose to draw out, if pos- 
sible, all the facts relating to the recent 
remarkable movement for the consolida- 
tion of the railroads of the United States. 
The data thus obtained will be submitted, 
it is said, to President Roosevelt, who 
may use it as the basis of a special mes- 
sage to Congress concerning railway 
combinations and the powers that should 
be given. to the Commission. The in- 
vestigation has no apparent connection 
with the attempt of Governor Van Sant, 
of Minnesota, and the Governors of six 
other Northwestern States to prevent the 
consolidation of the Northern Pacific 
and Great Northern roads. At their re- 
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cent meeting in Helena the seven Gov- 
ernors decided to attack the merger by 
proceedings in the Supreme Court. 

It is not surprising that the Commis- 
sion has undertaken to make this in- 
quiry. It is clearly the Commission’s 
duty to become thoroughly informed as 
to this extraordinary movement in -the 
railway world. Congress also will want 
to know the meaning and history of it, © 
and may decide to make an investigation 


of its own. 
& 


To Learn Our Methods 


THE latest acknowledgment of our in- 
dustria! supremacy by the Old World is 
seen in the endowment bya Frenchman— 
with the cordial approval and aid of the 
French Government—of an_ industrial 
school at Chicago, in which graduates of 
French colleges are to learn how we do 
things. It is M. Robert Lebaudy, the 
French sugar refiner, who gives $1,000,- 
ooo for such a school, to be established 
and maintained as a department of the 
University of Chicago. The students 
are to be selected by the French Govern- 
ment, and 200 will be sent to Chicago 
each year. They will hold scholarships, 
and their expenses will be paid by 
France. The mission of M. Lazare Weil- 
ler, a representative of the French Gov- 
ernment now studying American indus- 
trial and educational methods, is con- 
nected with this interesting project. 

England also desires to take a few 
lessons. The plan suggested by a rich 
South African mine-owner has been ap- 
proved by prominent men in London, 
and in August next a Commission, con- 
sisting of members of Parliament, manu- 
facturers, labor leaders and representa- 
tives of the universities will come over to 
study our methods in education, indus- 
try and commerce. With respect to la- 
bor our English friends have an object 
lesson at home, in the erection at Man- 
chester of a great electric plant by an 
American company in one year. Eng- 
lish builders had said five years; but un- 
der American supervision each workman 


_ was induced to lay an average of 1,800 
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bricks per day, and even 2,500 on very 
plain work, instead of the trade union 
average of only 450. 


ae 


Financial Items 


THE United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, at a cost of about $4,000,000, has 
obtained control of the nickel deposits 
which the Nickel Corporation of Eng- 
land owns. These are in New Caledonia 
and Ontario. 


....9ince April 1st the Treasury De- 
partment has redeemed and canceled 
United States bonds to the par value of 
$58,714,700, which have been applied to 
the sinking fund; and the disbursements 
accompanying these redemptions have 
been $72,226,845. 


....At the car-building works in this 
country 142,514 cars were made in IgoI, 
against 124,106 in 1900. These totals 
do not include the cars built in railroad 
companies’ shops. During last year or- 
ders were placed for 198,300 cars and 
4,300 locomotives, at an estimated cost 
of $200,000,000. 


...-.-Governor Crane, of Massachu- 
setts, asks for legislation forbidding that 
close connection between savings banks 
and national banks or other financial in- 
stitutions which is shown in some in- 
stances by the joint occupation of busi- 
ness offices, with a joint use of the same 
officers and clerks. 


.... Lhe first train from Port Arthur, 
on the new Canadian Northern Railroad, 
arrived at Winnipeg on January 2d. It 
is said that the company intends to reach 
the Pacific by crossing the mountains at 
two points—the Yellowhead and Pine 
River Passes—and will extend its road 
eastward to Quebec. 


....-Another cut in the price of cop- 


per was announced last week, making. 


the price 12% cents a pound. The re- 
duction since the second week of Decem- 
ber has been nearly 5 cents a_ pound. 
It is reported that sales have been made 
recently at 1134 cents. The price which 
the Amalgamated Company sought to 
maintain was 17 cents. 


.... Congressman McCleary, of Min- 
nesota, has addressed to the presidents 
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of 2,400 national banks a circular asking 
whether, in their judgment, it would be 
well to amend the law so as to permit 
national banks in small towns, where 
the banks serve rural communities, to 
loan a portion of their: resources on real 
estate security. As to the expediency of 
making such a change he expresses no 
opinion. 


...-Gordon Macdonald has been ad- 
mitted a partner in the banking house of 
Speyer & Co.; William Salomon and 
Robert Waller, Jr., have formed a co- 
partnership under the firm name of Wil- 
liam Salomon & Co.; William L. Mc- 
Kenna has been admitted a member of 
the banking house of Redmond, Kerr & 
Co.; R. M. Stuart Wortley likewise be- 
comes a partner in the banking house of 
Edward Sweet & Co. 


....In the statement of the Fidelity, 
Trust Company, of Newark, N. J., of 
which U. H. McCarter is President; the 
capital stock is seen to be $1,000,000, the 
surplus fund and undivided profits over 
$1,500,000, and the total resources, $10,- 
290,490. The Vice-President is John F. 
Dryden, President of the Prudential In- 
surance Company of America, and the 
Directors include James W. Alexander, 
James H. Hyde, Leslie D. Ward, Wm. N. 
Coler, Jr., and Forrest F. Dryden. 


....The controlling interest in the 
shares of the New York Security and 
Trust Company has been transferred 
from the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany to a syndicate composed of J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, George F. Baker, John D. 
Rockefeller, Charles M. Schwab, Nor- 
man B. Ream, James Stillman, Frank 
Tilford, James A. Blair and John S. 
Phipps. The stock has been pooled for 
five years in the hands of Charles S. 
Fairchild, John A. McCall and George 
W. Perkins. The capital and surplus 
have been increased a half a million dol- 
lars during the past year and are now 
$4,000,000. Charles S. Fairchild is 
President and Abram M. Hyatt is Vice- 
President. 


....-Dividends announced: * 


Excelsior Savings Bank, 3% per cent. 
East River Savings Bank, 4 per cent., pay- 
able Jan. :oth. 








Life Insurance and Annuity Investments 
By Henry H. Putnam 


[Mr. Putnam is editor and publisher of the Monthly Journal of Insurance Economics of Boston. The following 


article is copyrighted by the author.—Epiror.] 


THE era of speculative investment, of 
large and quick returns, is passing. All 
industries are settling down on a more 
conservative basis. The prudent and 
thrifty who have money to invest look 
first to the safety of the security and less 
to the rate of interest. 

The best securities pay the lowest rates 
of interest. Government bonds bearing 
3 per cent. interest command a premium. 
Absolute security of the capital invested, 
with the best rate of interest compatible 
with that security, is the thing sought. 

The standard life insurance companies 
of America are the soundest financial in- 
stitutions in the world. A properly se- 
lected company affords a_ security 
equaled only by Government bonds; the 
returns are larger. 

Life insurance in America has assumed 
an importance as a commercial enterprise 
It influences, 


second only to railroads. 
directly or indirectly, every civilized 
community and very nearly every fam- 


ily. It is almost universally accepted as 
the best plan for solving that vital prob- 
lem,—the desire of men to secure to pos- 
terity the fruits of present prosperity. 
It is not necessary in this age to dis- 
cuss the abstract benefits of life insur- 
ance,—they are well understood. Pro- 
tection against the unexpected calamity 
of death is now regarded as essential to 
the peace, happiness and prosperity of 
the sensible and the prudent. Most men, 
and many women, now believe that it is 
as important, from an economic point of 
view, to equalize the chance of failure of 
the life of the producer as it is to equal- 


ize the chance of loss to inanimate matter 


by fire. 

Man’s first effort is to get property, 
his second to enjoy it himself, and his 
last to insure its preservation for the 
enjoyment of others. All men are not 
able by their own efforts to accumulate 
enough property during life to accom- 
plish this last aim. Life insurance makes 
it feasible to promise that each and all 
shall have their desire fulfilled. 

The man or woman who pays continu- 
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ously the comparatively small contribu- 
tion required each year, creates a post- 
humous estate just as tangible as any 
other kind of property, and more secure. 
It is better than most forms of property 
because it represents spot cash. 

With an estate consisting of life insur- 
ance a man can relieve himself of the 
necessity of accumulating property for 
the purpose of leaving it to his heirs. It 
is better for peace of mind and health of 
body to create the estate at once by life 
insurance than to struggle alone and un- 
aided to accomplish that result, and per- 
haps fail before the task is half accom- 
plished or even commenced. 

Every prudent man or woman saves 
money. The sole object of saving is to 
provide for old age and for protection 
to dependents when the life of the pro- 
ducer ceases. Life insurance affords that 
protection in the only certain way; an- 
nutty insurance will take care of old age. 

Annuity insurance is fast coming into 
vogue in America. In England it has 
for years been a universally popular form 
of investment. Its co-ordinate relation 
with life insurance and endowments af- 
fords protection for dependents and in- 
dependence for old age,—the two prime 
objects of saving. 

All the worry attending these two ob- 
jects can be eliminated, all the uncer- 
tainty and chance of failure equalized, 
by an annual deposit in a sound life in- 
surance company,—the best and most se- 
cure investment known, hardly excepting 
Government bonds. 

A man in the full vigor of life can 
contract with a life insurance company 
not only to pay his family a fixed. sum 
upon his death, but also to pay to him a 
fixed sum per annum, upon attaining a 
defined age, so long as he shall live. He 
can make both contracts with the same 
corporation, and the certainty of payment 
in both cases is absolute. 

The adaptability of life and annuity 
insurance to human needs is marvelous. 
There is not a fiduciary contingency of 
the future against which it cannot pra: 
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vide, from an endowment or annuity pro- 
vision to secure a college education to a 
marriage dowry or old-age pension; 
from the lifting of a church debt to the 
protection of surviving partners in busi- 
ness against the contingency of death on 
the part of one or more of the producing 
members. 

Life insurance corporations are notonly 
depositors for savings, but repositories 
for accumulated capital. They not only 
take the small sum per annum and re- 
turn the accumulated capital, but take the 
capital and guarantee the payment of 
fixed sums per annum, varying in ratio 
to capital invested in accordance with the 
number of annuities to be paid. The 
beneficiary receiving the proceeds of a 
life insurance policy can immediately re- 
invest the cash in an annunity in the 
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same corporation to better advantage 
and with greater security than in any 
other way. 

Life insurance and annuities not only 
afford a sure and profitable investment 
from a strictly commercial point of view, 
but the fruits of thrift, industry and hon- 
esty can by this means be made safe and 
secure. 

Life insurance has proved one of the 
world’s most powerful agencies in de- 
creasing poverty and distributing the 
community’s wealth in the hands which 
most need it. The billions of dollars 
which American life insurance corpora- 
tions have contracted to pay in the future 
are simply so much guaranteeing against 
crushing poverty, a burden alike to the 
individual and to the community. 

Boston, Mass. 
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Reckoning Day 


Tue Maryland Insurance Commis- 
sioner has notified the Mutual Reserve 
that he will not license it for 1902 and 
has written an explanatory letter of con- 
siderable length. He has for months 
been receiving complaints and inquiries 
and cites one case which he investigated. 
One E. D. Buckman took out several 
policies in the Mutual Reserve in May 
of 1885, starting with bi-monthly assess- 
ments of $3.75 per $1,000. In two years 
this assessment rose to $5.63; in 1895 it 
was $9.03 ; in 1898 it was $15.50; in 1809 
it was $18.47; in 1900 it was $20.04; in 
1901 it was $21.76, or $130.56 per year 
for $1,000. According to a table fur- 
nished, says the Commissioner, another 
five years will call upon Buckman for 
$1,000 more (he having already paid 
$2,800), and if he dies within a shiort 
time a lien of $455.60, as he has been 
notified, will be deducted from his policy. 
So the protection of policy holders and 
would-be policy holders in Maryland, 
says the Commissioner, compels him to 
refuse a renewal of the license “ unless 
your action in laying liens against the old 
policy holders shall be revoked.” His 
action is not properly subject to review, 
and aur only comment upon it is that he 


has given a rather poor reason ; the quali- 
fying condition would better have been 
omitted. 

For the demands of the situation are 
inexorable. The Commissioner declares 
that to “ jump” the old policy holders, 
now uninsurable elsewhere, to an assess- 
ment nearly six times its original amount 
and tag on a lien besides, is virtual con- 
fiscation; he does not charge in plain 
terms that this action is intended to force 
out these old members, but says that such 
is its effect. Granting this, and also. 
granting that a company whose necessi- 
ties require such a course ought not to 
do further business, it does not appear 
how any policy holders, old or new, 
could be benefited, or the association’s 
condition improved, if it should abandon 
the lien and the other increased demands 
which have produced the complaints. 
The Mutual Reserve management is try- 
ing to escape the consequence of past 
errors. It may succeed, or it may not, 
but to refrain from increased necessary. 
charges now, merely because the increase 
hurts, will not placate the arithmetic of 
the case. 

No policy holder, says the Commis- 
sioner, would have joined the Mutual Re- 
serve if he had foreseen the assessments 
and the liens. Certainly not—unless he 
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expected an early death. The men who 
joined readily believed the talk about ex- 
tortion by regular companies; they con- 
sidered only the present, were caught by 
the notion of cheapness, kept their “ re- 
serve in their pockets,” and perhaps 
praised their own shrewdness. We refer 
to the subject once more to emphasize 
once more the fact that it is impossible 
to beat the arithmetic in life insurance. 
The reckoning day waits—but it surely 
comes, and with unpitying sternness. 








Insurance Statements. 


THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company, of 
Hartford, Conn., in its ninety-second annual 
exhibit of assets and liabilities shows that the 
total assets January 1st, 1902, were $12,170,- 
489, an increase during the past year of $1,- 
250,114. The reserve for re-insurance has in- 
creased in the same period $1,427,457 and is 
now $6,894,504. The net income for 1901 was 
$10,028,122. The capital stock is $1,250,000, 
and the net surplus $2,929,593, making a sur- 
plus as regards policyholders of $4,170,593. 
The president of the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company, which, by the way, is the oldest 
insurance company in Hartford, is George L. 
Chase and the secretary is P. C. Royce. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The results of business for the year 1go1, as 
shown by the forty-second annual statement 
of the Home Life Insurance Company, of this 
city, are extremely gratifying. The total in- 
come for the year was $3,050,172, being an 
excess over disbursements of $1,032,299, and 
an increase of nearly 18 per cent. over the 
previous year. The total assets January 1, 
1902, were $13,370,862, a gain of $1,028,616, 
and the net surplus $1,310,131, an increase of 
. $27,543. The amount of insurance now in 
force is $59,646,660, which is represented by 
32,422 policies. This is an increase of more 
than 10 per cent. over the previous year. The 
president of the company is George E. Ide, 
the vice-president William M. St. John and 
the secretary is Ellis W. Gladwin. 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY IN THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK. 


The fifty-second annual statement of the 
United States Life Insurance Company, just 
issued, shows extremely satisfactory results of 
the business done during the -year ending 
December 31, 1901. The total assets are 
$8,478.559, an increase during the vear of $104,- 
948. The surplus, as regards policyholders, is 
$612,558, which is also again of $32,735 over 
the previous year. There has also been an 
increase in new business and in the amount of 
insurance in force. During the year rgo1 the 
United States Life Insurance Company paid 
to its policyholders for dividends, death claims, 
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matured endowments, etc., more than $1,000,- 
ooo. The “game of the company is George 
H. Burford. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COM- 


PANY. 


The first thing noticeable on even the most 
careless glance at the fifty-seventh annual 
statement of the New York Life is the vast 
size of the amounts given. Using the nearest 
round numbers as more convenient for pur- 
poses of general comparison, assets now stand 
$290,750,000. This is an increase of 28 mil- 
lions during 1901, after 1900 had added 25% 
millions. f course the assets are exactly 
balanced on the other side of the account by 
the liabilities, for everything belongs to (and 
is therefore in a strict sense owed to) the 
policyholders, and because (as another “ for ’’) 
the New York Life wisely avoids the use of 
the misleading term “ surplus.” Nevertheless, 
a surplus in the life insurance sense exists, 
for, after legal and extra reserves, together 
with the comparatively small item of what 
may be called accrued but unsettled current 
liabilities, are provided for, footing up $246,- 
634,644. there is a remainder of $44,108,000. 
Upon this, and with this remainder for equi- 
table disposition, the company could lawfully 
discontinue business. 

Premium income—in which is included an- 
nuity purchase-money, which has itself in- 
creased about $850,000 over 1900—is $56,400,- 
000; of this a little less than one-third is on 
new insurance. There is hardly any item 
which does not show some increase, but it is 
noticeable that the outlay for procurement of 
new business increases less than the new busi- 
ness itself; indeed, while there is an absolute 
increase in that outlay there is a relative de- 
crease, the expense ratio on agents’ accounts 
showing a decline of one-half per cent. The 
paid-for new business is $262,443,000, about 30 
millions more than in 1900; the insurance in 
force gains over 163 millions. 

The securities owned are spread out in de- 
tail, as is customary. The notable thing about 
the schedule is that the company has now dis- 
posed of all its stocks and owns bonds only. 
The amount of its stock holdings was com- 
paratively small a year ago, being only about 
three -millions of railway, worth in market 
170 to 200, and 2% millions in the New York 
Security & Trust Company, worth 500. It is 
not uncommon for great life insurance com- 
panies, nowadays, to “own” a bank or two, 
and there is nothing remarkable in the fact, 
because a company so unfortunate (and in the 
view of some persons so reprehensible) as 
to own a large fund is compelled to invest it, 
and bank stocks are remunerative. So the 
New York Life, holding a majority of the 
Security & Trust stock, “owned” the com- 
pany. But in pursuance of a definite financial 
policy, it has now disposed of its $530,000, 
worth in market $1,186,500. 

The New York’s statement of condition is 
sure to be read over. Those who look at it 
will be impressed. As for those who do not~ 
feel interest enough to give it so much at- 
tention they may be considered “ negligible.” 
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Pain in Stomach 


It has been said that a healthy person doesn’t 
know he has a stomach. 

How unhealthy the dyspeptic must be! 

He feels as if he were all stomach, and ‘one 
thing that makes him feel so is that pain at the pit 
of the stomach—sometimes “ an all-gone feeling ”; 
sometimes a “ burning sensation.” 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pilis 


Cures dyspepsia, invigorates and tones the whole 


XMAS LAMPS 


are often bought for looks alone, but the lamp 
that ‘‘ looked so pretty and was so cheap” may 
cause thoughts to arise anything but compliment- 
ary to the giver. To avoid this possibility get a 


NEW ROCHESTER 


The standard in lamp values. Lamps that are 
offered you as “ just as good ’or “like” the New 
Rochester are thereby con- 
fessed imitations, and who- 
‘ever heard of an imitation 
that was really “just as 
good” as the original? 

Genuine New Rochesters 
always. bear the name 
stamped in the metal. In- 
sist on seeing it when buy- 
ing. If you cannot buy 
them of your dealer write 
us for descriptive ‘circular. 
We make everything i 
Lamps. 





SHES 


NEwRg ester, 
The Rochester Lamp Company, 
38 Park Place and 33 Barclay Street, 

NEW YORK. 





VERMILYE & CO. 
BANKERS 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and 
Other Investment Securities. 
Members of the New York and Boston Stock Huchanges. 
Deposits i senaves and interest allowed on balances subject to 

drafts at sight 
All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia pad 
Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on comm’ 
High-class Municipal and Kailroad Bonds on hand for immediate 

c 


lelivery. 
NASSAU & PINE STS., N.Y. 


SOZODONT 


TOOTH POWDER 


The best that Money and yh 
Experience can produce. 
At all stores, or by mail for the price. 


HALL & RUCKEL, New York, 





13 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON 








BEST and MOST 
eg 33C. 
Boeutres ently uy. alway ga 


iy 1-1b. 
a 12c. and 15¢, "Good 


: For merges tes terms enact 
The Great Co., 


81 and 88 'yeeoy Bt Rew York. 


A Sure Oure for Catarrh. 


eas Bec, 





RSH ALA 


CATARRE 


SNUFI 


—_— = —— 


25 Cents a Bottie by all Druggists. 


De [SAACTHOMDSONS EYEWATER 








The... 


Leonard 
Sofa Bed 


A luxurious Sof: Cosen le! " 
_stantl tly convertible into —— 


The Leonard Sofa Bed Co., 
401 Erie Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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WE OWN AND OFFER 
$465,000 
AMERICAN HOME "TELEPHONE co. 


COLLATERAL TRUST GOLD BONDS. 
Geod Return on Investment. 


Call or write for price and full information. 


Cc. D. KNAPP, Jr., & CO., BANKERS and Dealers in Investment Securities, 
31 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 153 La Salle St.,. CHICAGO. 

















WINTER RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. OO emt tor” iwpeling Sones Sor'fourten abecaa.” 


LEYLAND LINE or ivoNbon. 
e ifr on seramer im <s inmetioe new senor or Rab arse eo wie 

The S t. D enis 9 .. ° Wan. Fe  een't Agents, 116 State St., Boston. 
Broadway and 11th St., New York, 


Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The popular reputation the St. Denis has G aZ e ? ~ fi O u rs 


acquired can be readily traced to its EGYPT, HOLY LAND 


Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY 








The Standard et Excellence—5Sth Year. 


and Moderate Prices. 76 DAYS, $620 93 DAYS, $740 


104 DAYS, $850 122 DAYS, $975 
Personally Conducted Throughout, including all 
Necessary Expenses. Programmes Free. 
HENRY GAZE & SONS. 

118 B’way, New York. 22 So. Clar! 


St.. Chieago 
j SAACTaR MSN Is FYE WATE ER c. H, AD. BANS Agt, 11 Filbert Se. Philadelphia, Pe 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 











46 99 HE FULL POWERED 
Red D Line first-class passenger ‘“< 
Steamships of this line sail 
of Passenger on every alternate Saturday 
* from New York for Vene- 

and Cnited States 


zuela, calling at San Juan, 
Mail Contract Porto Rico, on their outward 
Steamers. and homeward trips. They 
are provided with bath < 
rooms, shower baths, large 
smoking rooms, and social halls. They have large prom- 
enade decks and every approved modern appliance for 
safety, speed and comfort. «© «© «© «© «© 


Boulton, Bliss @ Dallett, 


General Managers, 


135 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK. 
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For busy people who want to 
make the journey quickly with 
the conveniences of luxurious 
travel. 10 a, m. 
Leave Chicago j 8:00 p. m. 
11:30 p, m. 


VIA 
CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC R’YS 
The best of Everything. 
ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS BY THIS 
ROUTE 














BERMUDA. 
The Ideal Winter Resort. 


.THE PRINCESS HOTEL.. 


Open from December to Fo sn rernemecates 200 guests. 
For terms, etc., address OWE, Hamilton, Bermuda. 
Circulars at Scofield’s, 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


DIVIDENDS 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 
Of the City of New York. 
New York, Dec. 24th, 1901. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared semi-annual divi- 
dend of THREE — on NE-HALF PER CENT., payable on and 
after January 2d, prox! 
The transfer books will close at 3 P. M. this date, r 














A LITTLE THING 


Changes the Home Feeling. 


Coffee blots out the sunshine from many a home 
by making the mother, or some other member of 
the household, dyspeptic, nervous and irritable. 
There are thousands of cases where the proof is 
absolutely undeniable. Here is one. 

Mrs. C. K. Larzelere, Antigo, Wis., says, “ I was 
taught to drink coffee at an early age, and also at 
an early age I became a victim to headaches, and 
as I grew to womanhood these headaches became 
a part of me, as I was scarcely ever free from one. 

About five years ago a friend urged me to try 
Postum Food Coffee. I made the trial and the 
result was so satisfactory that we have used it ever 
since. 

My husband and little daughter were subject to 
bilious attacks, but they have both been entirely 
free from them since we began using Postum in- 
stead of coffee. I no longer have any headaches 
and my health is perfect. 

If some of these nervous, tired, irritable women 
would only leave off coffee absolutely and try 
Postum Food Coffee, they would find a wonderful 
change in their life. It would then be filled with 
sunshine and happiness rather than weariness and 
discontent. And think what an effect it would 
have:on the family, for the mood of the mother is 
largely responsible for the temper of the children.” 


EXCELSIOR SAVINGS BANK, 
N. E. Corner 23d Street and 6th Avenue. 


shed Trustees have ordered interest credited to de tors Janu- 
Cant. 1902, at the rate of THREE AND ONE HALF PER 
Cc - Te T. (936s) per annum on all sums of $5 and upward to 
made on or before January 10th will draw interest 
onal Pjenuar y ist. 
WILLIAM J. ROOME, President. 
JOHN C. GRISWOLD, Secretary. 


The Franklin Savings Bank 


656 and 658 Eighth Avenue, corner 42nd Str et. 
EIGHTY-TAIRD SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


On and after January 20, 1902, interest at the rate of THREE 
AND ONE-HAL? PER CENT. per annum will be paid to the de- 
positors entitled thereto on all sums of $5 to $8,000. Money de- 








¥ 


CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashie1. 


THE “AMERIUAN SAVINGS BANM. 
501 Fifth Avenue, cor. 42d § 

Interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PERCENT. 
(344%) per annum will be credited depositors for three and six 
months ending December 381, 1901, on all sums from eS 080, 
payable January 2U. 1902. Bank open from 9 A.M. to4 and 
on Monday even ngs from 6 to 8 o'clock. Cioses 12 M. a Satur 
day. Money deposiced on or before January 10th will draw in 


terest from January Ist. 
EDWARD V. LOEW, President. 
CLARKNCE GOADBY, Treasurer. 
WM. IRWIN, Secretary. 


EAST RIVER SAVINGS BANK. 
107th No. 3CHAMBERS 8T. 
SEMI-ANNUAL ae 
ORK, Dec. 9, 1 
A DIVIDEND at the rate of FOUR PER GENT. er 
annum has been declared for the six — ending Dec. 31 u 
all accounts entitled thereto, from $5 to $8,u00, payable . 


sneer 10, 
EPOSITS i made on or before Jan.7 will draw interest from 


Jon 1, 
CHARLES FRAZIER, Vice-President, 
CHARLES A. WHITNEY, Secretary. 


January 2d, 1902. 











posited on or before the 10th of January will draw interest from 
the first. 

Bank open daily from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. and Monday from 6 to 
8 P. M., holidays excepted. Closes at 12 M. on Saturday. 


A. TURNER, President. 
WM, G. CONKLIN, Secretary. 


GREENWICH SAYINGS BANK, 


S. E. Cor. 6th Ave. and 16th St. 


INTEREST AT THE RATE .OF THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT PER ANNUM will be credited depositors for the 
SIX MONTHS and THREE MONTHS ENDING DEC, 31, 
1901, on all sums from five dollars to three thousand dollars 
entitled thereto under the by-laws, payable JAN. 20, 1902. 

JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, President.. 
JAMES QUINLAN, Treasurer. 
B. OGDEN CHISOLM, Secretary. 

Deposits made on or before JAN 10, 1902, will draw 

interest from JAN. 1, 1902. 
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F. P. C. WAX. 


A specially imported wax, chemically treated, so that when it is 
once rubbed over thé iron, the latter is cleaned as if by magic. It pre- 
vents all odor, giving the work that beautiful silky polish sought for by 
the laundress. 











Not only the best, 
but the most economical. 


Why? Because each fine cut stick of F. P. C. Wax is in an automatic 
wooden holder, which keeps it from dripping ; it never loses shape, and 
is good until the last particle of wax is used. The handle saves your 
fingers from burns. 

If your grocer tries to substitute the old wax that-spoils your ironing 
and your temper, send 10 cts. for two sticks to the 


FE. P. C. WAX co... 


1 UNION SQUARE, - - - NEW YORK CITY. 
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YING, SAYINGS RSTITUTION 


e Trustees of this nomen have declared interest on 
an >S remaining on deposit during the three and six 
months ending Dec. 31, 1%1, at the rate of FOUR "PER CENT 
per annum on amounts fron. $1 ‘to $3,(t 0, payable on and after 

nday, Jan. 20,192. Deposits made on or before Jan. 10th will 
draw interest from Jan. 1. 


W. H. B. TOTTEN, President. 
G. BYRON LATIMER, Secretary. 
METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK 


land 8 THIRD AVE. ( Cooper Institute.) 
CH ARTERED i 


97TH DIVIDEND. 
New York, Dec. 10th, i904. 
INTEREST FOR THE HALF YEAR ENDING DEC ER 
31ST, 1901, at the rate of 84 PER CENT. R ANNUM will be 
credited to deporitors entit! ea thereto dy the by-law of the 
ank on sums from $5 ' ae TEREST PAYABLE J. 
CARY 1 STH. 1 1902. MONE DRPOSTTED on or before Scans 
10th will draw interest f.om January ist, 1902. 
io) =. B. CURREY, President. 
EDWARD SHERER, Secretar 


UNION DIME SAVINGS INSTITUTION. 


BROADWAY, 32d ST. & SIXTH AVENUE; 
GREELEY SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Interest three and one-half per cent. from $5 to 
$3,000. Credited January 1st, payable January 
16th or any time later. 

CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 

GEORGE N. BIRDSALL, Treasurer. 

FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Secretary 


AMERICAN Jonette COMPANY. 
rd of pf oteeday has this day 











The Board 
dend of ONE AND THREE-QUARTERS R T. 
the Preferred Capital Stock, payable January 21, 1902, to 
ferred stockholders of record at close of business on Jan anuary 3, 
1902. Checks will be mailed. Transfer books of the preferred 


ane will close at 8 P.M. January 3, 1902, and rev January 
1, 1902. "EI EIGH BEST, Srevsteny. 





American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. 


A Dividend of One and a Half Dollars per share and an 
extra Dividend of Three-fourths of a Dollar a share will be 
paid on Wednesday, January 15, 1902, to stockholders of 
— at the close of business on Tuesday, December 31, 
19 

The transfer books will be closed from January 1 to 
January 15, 1902, both da piceetet. 


M R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
Boston, December 18, 1901. 


THE EXPLORATION CO. OF NEW YORK, 
Mills Building, 15 Broad St. 
DIVIDEND NO. 14. 


The Poard of Mirectors of this corporation have this day, De- 
cember 19th, declared a semi-annual dividend of $ per 
books close December Bist, 





“Cheeks will ve mai olders 
REDE RICK G. CORNING, President. 


ELECTIONS 


THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
New York, December 12th, 1901. 
The annual election of Directors of this bank will take 
place on Tuesday, January 14th, 1902, at the banking house, 
128 Broadway, New York. 
Polls open from 12 M. to 1 P. M. 
EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE CENTRAL 
NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
New York, December 9th, 1901. 
The ony election for Directors of . Ht pom will be 
held at the banking rooms, No. 320 Broa Borough of 
Manhattan, City of New se on the inte “on of January, 
1902. Polls open from 12 M. to 1 P. M. 
OHARLES 8. YOUNG, Cashier. 

















Does Not Disappoint. 


THE NEW DISCOVERY FOR CATARRH SEEMS 
TO POSSESS REMARKABLE MERIT. 


A new catarrh cure has recently appeared which so 
far as tested has been remarkably successful in cur- 
ing all forms of catarrh, whether in the head, throat, 
bronchial tubes or in stomach and liver. 

The remedy is in tablet form, pleasant and con- 
venient to take, and no special secrecy is maintained 


as to what it contains, the tablet being a scientific 
combination of Blood root, Red gum and similar val- 
uable and harmless antiseptics. 

The safe and effective catarrh cure may be found 
at any drug store under the name of Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets. 

Whether the catarrh is located in the nose, throat, 
bronchial tubes or stomach, the tablets seem to act 
with equal success, removing the stuffy feeling in 
head and nose, clearing the mucous membrane of 


throat and trachea from catarrhal secretions, which 
cause the tickling, coughing, hawking and gagging so 
annoying to every catarrh sufferer. 
eatarrh generally leads to ulceration, in some 
cases to such an extent as to destroy the nose entirely 
and in many old cases of catarrh the bones of the 
head become diseased. Nasal catarrh gradually ex- 
tends to the throat and bronchial tubes and very often 
to the stomach, causing that very obstinate trouble, 
-—% of the stomach. 

Catarrh is a systemic poison, inherent in the blood, 
and local washes, douches, salves, inhalers and sprays 
can have no effect on the real cause of the disease. 
An internal remedy which acts upon the blood is the 
only rational treatment, and Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets 
is the safest of all internal remedies, as well as the 
most Cm and satisfactory dveen a medical 
standpoint. 

Dr. Baton recently stated that he had successfully 
used Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets in old chronic cases, 
even where ulceration had extended ay far as to de- 
stroy the septum of the nose. He says: “I am pleas- 
antiy surprised almost every da: byt the excellent re- 
sults from Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets. It is remarkable 
how effectually they remove the excessive secretion 
and bring about a healthy condition of the mucous 
membranes of the nose, throat and stomach.” 

All druggists sell ay me treatment of the Tablets - 
at 50 cents and a little giving the symptoms and. 
causes of the various ee of catarrh wil! be mailed 
free by addressing F. A. Stuart Co., Mershall, Mich. 
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EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 

An election for Five Directors I this bank will be held 
at the banking house, No. 680 Broadwa odlock York, on Tuesday, 
January 14, 1 Polls open from 2 to $ o’clock P. 

NEWELL, Cashier. 


THE IMPORTERS’ & TRADERDb’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF New YORK, 
New York, December 20th, 1901. 
The annual election for Directors of this bank will be 
held at its banking rooms, corner of Broadway and Murray 
streets, Tuesday, January 14th, 1902. The poll will be 
opened from 12 M. to 1 P. M. 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK. 

New York, December 12th, 1901. 
The annual meeting of the shareholders of this bank for 
the election of Directors and for the transaction of such 
other business as may come before it will be held at the 
banking house, No. 287 Greenwich Street, = ~~ eae Jan- 
uary 14th, 1902, between the hours of 12 M. and 1 P. M. 

B. F. WERNER, Cashier. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK. 
32-42 East Forty-second Street. 
New York, December 30th, 1901. 
The annual meeting of the shareholders of this bank for 
the election of Directors for the ensuing year will be 
at the banking house on Tuesday, January 14th, 1902, be- 
tween the hours of 12 M. and 1 P. 
WwW. & CORNELL, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL PAKK ‘BANK OF NEW YORK, 
December 18th, 1901. 
The annual election for Directors of this bank will be 
held at the banking rooms, No. 214 Broadway, on Tues- 
day, January 14th, 1902, from 12 M. to 1 o’clock P. M. 
GEO. 8S. HICKOK, Cashier. 


THE BANK OF AMERICA, 

New York, December 26th, 1901. 
The annual election of Directors and Inspectors of Elec- 
tion of this bank will be held at the banking house on Tues- 
day, January 14th, 1902. The polls will be opened at 1 
o’clock P. M: and will close at 2 o’clock P. M. The trans- 
fer books will be closed from January 11th to January 15th. 

W. M. BENNET, Cashier. 


PLAZA BANK, 
NEW YORK. 

New York, December 3ist, 1901. 
The annual meeting of stockholders for the election of 
Directors of this bank and the transaction of such other 
business as may come before the meeting, will be held in 
the Banking Room, 753 Fifth Avenue, January 14th, 1902. 

Polls open from 12 M. until 1 o oe P. M. 
. CLARKE, Cashier. 


RIVERSIDE BANK, 
New York City. 
Dec. 26, = 
‘The annua! meeting of the stockholders of the Riverside 
New York City, for the election of Directors, will be held at mete 
banking house, 8th Ave. cor. 57th St., Tuesday, Jan. 14, 1902, at 


H. H. BIZALLION, Cashier. 


FINANCIAL 


5 7% FARM. MORTGAGES 


























a and Minnesota real esta 
pened ke. on application. If inter- 
ZO write .J.S. Varland. Buffalo Center. Ia. 


ESTERN MORTGAGES 


AND WESTERN LAND BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
Chas. E. Gibson, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


“|Gash for REAL ESTATE 


= cong where it is. Send de- 

ption Ta cash price and get my 

wonderfully enceabatal pla W. M. OSTRAN- 
DER, North American Bide. ™ Philadelphia, Pa. 


Q / OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 


Seoqeed on well improved farms worth three times 
. oan. In last six yea¥s have placed over $8N0,- 
00.0 without a default ‘in principal or interest. 
0 References: all Bankers, Capitalists, Judges and 











Business Men, for whom { am Joaning. Write for 
further particulars. Send for pamphlet, “ Truth 
About Onignone ne 

H. o. HAGAN, GUTHRIE,OKLAHOMA 








BIRD 8. COLER, 
Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


W.N.Coler & Co. 


BANKERS, 
34 Nassau St., New York, 


DEAL IN 


HIGH GRADE SECURITIES. 


Deposits Received. 
Stock Exchange Orders Promptly Executed. 


The Lincoln National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Capital, -° - - . $300,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, 1,037,925 


i? Jo, JAMES, President. 
ROSSITER, 
Vice-Presidents. 


ILLIAM ‘T. CORNELL, Sater. 
TALCOTT C. VAN. SANTVOORD, Asst. Cashier. 
CHARLES ELLIOT WARREN, oy Asst. Cashier. 


DIRECTORS. P = ia 
ames) 
E. Vv. W ‘Rossiter. 
gg Stillman 
Wm. Rockefeller. 





Thomas L. James. 


harles C. Clarke. 
farcellus Hartley. 


SECURITY. CONVENIENCE. PRIVACY. 


THE SAFE-DEPOSiIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK, 
214 BROADWAY, 


Offer exceptional facilities for the safe-keeping 
of securities. Boxes of all sizes and prices. 


Large, light and airy rooms forthe use and convenience ot 
customers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK. 


BEVERLY H. BONFOEY, 


Ne. 5 Main Street, Unienville, Missouri. 


5% AND 6% LOANS NEGOTIATED. 


Every dollar secured by First Mortgages on Farms worth 
times your loan, located in the famous Corn Belt and 
rags Regions in in Iowa and Missouri. NOT A DOL- 

in 2 


DAT rite for illustrated booklet and list of loans. 
OUR CUSTOMERS 
30 YEARS HAVE TESTED 
lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 
John Hancock Bidg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 
Home Office established 1871 Towa Falls, Iowa. 


5% % to 8% HATES ying rstocks Bolpecialtys 
Hiahowt Poh E BTRAHOMN: Spokane, Wash, 























LEONARD H. HOLE, 


a. © = oo = = CZ YY | 





fom) oo ! 
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Northern Paeifie Railway Ce. 


NOTICE THAT PREFERRED STOCK 
HAS BEEN RETIRED. 


To the Holders of Certificates for Preferred Stock 
of the Northern Pacific Railway Company. 

Notice is hereby given that in the exercise of the power 
reserved by the Noithern Pacific Railway Company and 
specifically declared in every stock certificate issued and out- 
standing prior to Nov. 15, 1901, the company has retired the 
preferred stock, and the same was retired in whole upon the 
ist day of January, 1902. Each and every holder of a cer- 
tificate for preferred stock not heretofore surrendered is 
notified that upon presentation and surrender of his certifi. 
cate at the office of the Northern Pacific Railway Company, 
49 Wall Street, in the City of New York, he will receive pay- 
ment in cash of the par amount of such certificate. 

No holder of any certificate for preferred stock now has or 
hereafter will have any right as stockholder nor any claim 
against the Company, except to receive payment for certifi 
cates surrendered at the rate above stated. 


Dated January 2, 1902. 
BY ORDER OF THE DIRECTORS, 
GEORGE H. EARL, Secretary. 





to 6% Interest. In 22 years 

we have sold several millions of our 

mortgages. ‘Through the severe finan- 
cial depressions covering this period they have 
stood secure without loss to any customer, 
We now offer specially choice first mortgages 
in the blackwaxy belt of Texas and contig- 
uous territory of Oklahoma placed in the fertile 
and well watered districts of these rich sections, 
LOANS GUARANTEED, 


Address for pamphlet and list of loans, 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SIDNEY BE. MORSE 
140 Nassau Street, New York 





Conservative 
INVEST OR exe eze; 


profitab’ investment than that presented by 


First Mortgage Loans 


= Gomes epee See lands in Missouri. 12 years’ 

Sree OB O00 OOO. nad nore t aend oe probably 
and not ac. 4. ak 

refer you to some one in your own section 


WM. RB. COMPTON, 4 Wardell Bid’g, Macen, Mo. 























THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL 


FEW PEOPLE KNOW HOW USEFUL IT IS IN 
PRESERVING HEALTH AND BEAUTY 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is the safest 
and most efficient disinfectant and purifier in nature, 
but few realize its value when taken into the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose, 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you take of it 
the better. It is not a drug at all, but simply absorbs 
the gases and impurities always present in the stom- 
ach and intestines and carries them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smoking, drink- 
Ba after eating onions and other odorous veg- 
etables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves the com- 
plexion, it whitens the teeth and further acts as a 
natural and eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious s which collect in the 
stomach and bowels; it disinfects the mouth and 
throat from the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form or another, 
but probably the best charcoal and the most for the 
money is in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozen ; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow charcoal, 
and other harmless antiseptics, in tablet form or 
rather in the form of large, pleasant tasting lozenges, 
the charcoal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon tell in a: 
much improved condition of the general health, better 
complexion, sweeter breath and purer blood, and the- 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can result from: 
their continued use, but, on the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the benefits of 
charcoal, says: “1 advise Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges: 
to all patients suffering from gas in stomach and 
bowels, and to clear the complexion and purify the 
breath, mouth and throat; I also believe the liver is 
greatly benefited by the daily use of them. They cost 
but twenty-five cents a box in drug stores, and al- 
though in some sense a patent preparation yet I be- 
lieve I get more and better charcoal in Stuart’s Ab- 
pert ar ‘Lozenges than in any of the ordinary charcoal 

ablets.” 


A SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS EXPERIENCE 
OF NEARLY 12 YEARS 


More than 1000 Satisfied Investors. 
- What more need be said of the 


JOHN MULHOLLAND 
6% GOLD BONDS 6% 


On every $100 invested we pay 6 per cent. per an- 


num interest, and y the principal in ten equal 
payments without rohucing the interest, In aoe 
words, on a hundred dollar bond 


WE PAY 
$3 Interest and $10 Principal 


each six months for five years. Bonds are issued 
in amounts of $100, $200, $800, $400 $500, $1,000, 
and up. Coupons for Principal and Interest are 
made payable at bank selected by purchaser in 
any part of the world. 


OVER EIGHT HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS SOLD. 


Send for booklet. We have many bond- 
holders and some may be in your locality. 


JOHN MULHOLLAND 
Reem 244, POTTER BLOG. NEW YORK. 
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August Belmont & Co., 


BANKERS, 


No. 23 Nassau Street, 
Agents and Correspondents of the 


Messrs. ROTHSCHILD, 


LONDON, PARIS, and VIENNA. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS, 
Available in all parts of the World. 


Draw Bills of Exchange and Make Tele- 
graphic Transfers to EUROPE, CUBA and the 
other West Indies, Mexico and California. 

Execute orders for the purchase and sale of 
Investment Securities. 





HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers in 


United States 
Government 


BONDS 


New York - Boston 





1875-— -1902 


THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 27th YEAR. 
Loans upon Real Estate. . . . 


INSURANCE 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
ef SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








1901 


eniananbenstie Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 7! Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1901, 
$17,775,032.80 
CRATER, civiccninbcrsdecciscetiabas 15,934,181.90 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) ..$1,840,850.90 


Cast Geaventes wathen cane’ © emmy Bey, and guaran- 
cond ay tan icansionaen endenate 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 218 Broadway. 
Cc W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted totheir practical wants 
such as is issued by the 

Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 


E. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 BROADWAY, - - NEW YORK. 
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If You Are Looking 
for a Country Home 


ON THE WATER, OR 


If You Understand 
Handling Real Estate 


you will be interested in property 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to which 
we hold title and which we must 
realize on to settle an account. 

Pictures, description, etc., sent 
on application, or call at our office 
and we will give full particulars, 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 

FRANKLIN, - - Vice-President 
rah - Second Vice-President 
Secretary 
Treasurer 
~ Asst. Secretary 


oe ~ ~ a 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Weekly ry Entered at the New York Post Office 
8s Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of subscription, Payable in advance : one year, $2.00. 
Single Copies, 10 cents. 


Single copies over six months old | -five cents. Postage 
« an Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a year extra. 
er for the change of an address should be received one week 
netere change is to take effect; the old as well as the new address 
should he given, 


The Best and What It Means. 


Did you never wish to know why a certain article 
found in some store was selling so much faster than 
another of supposedly the same thing? If your curi- 
osity had become great enough to cause you to inquire 
ef the clerk or proprietor the reason for the difference 
in selling. you would probably have been told that the 
one was a “little bit better.” There you have it. 
That is the secret of success. Have your article a 
little bit better than your competitor's. 

Inferiority may thrive for a time, but it is bound to 
be found out, and consequently dropped, while that 
which means value for money received gains friends 
and supporters and sweeps along, clearing the field of 
its unworthy imitators. Of course, there are people 
who think “ one’s as good as another,” and others who 
“don’t care.” But the up to date, clear thinking person 
wants the best or none. 

In the matter of daily wants and needs the final 
decision of the worth of what one gets generally comes 
from a trial of all, and surely no one is more compe- 
tent to be judge as to what one wants than one’s own 
self. You are bound to be told that there are others 
as good, and, believing that, will be satisfied with 
anything. In selling many claim to have the best. 
Then it is that you should trust yourself, not others. 
to make the proper selection. Compare the strong 
points, the features that mean value, and, in short, 
everything that could possibly show one is superior to 
the others. There is bound to be a better. No doubt 
of that. 

In life insurance the prospective purchaser is con- 
fronted with the same question, “‘ Which is best?” 
He is either landed by some agent who truthfully or 
unscrupulously claims to represent the best company, 
or he investigates for himself the merits of the differ- 
ent companies and abides by his own decision. 

That the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York has the best insurance to sell is proven day in 
and day out. Not a day passes that the Mutual does 
not save some grief stricken family from want. Not 
a day passes but it shows that its investment policies 
are all that, and more than, is claimed for them. For 
more than half a century it has been selling the best, 
and that, together with its most capable management, 
accounts for its leading position. No other company 
has ever headed, or nearly approached, the Mutual. It 
stands to-day the largest and strongest financial insti- 
tution in the world, and the embodiment of fairest 
treatment. 








AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-first 
Annual Statement. 
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ON NEW YEARS 
WAN etoP 


6 


a young man took @ 
out 20 Year Endowment P 


Policy No.241,049. in the 3 


Equitable for $5,000— 
Annual Premium$2474° 


ON NEW YEARS 
DAY 1902 


he receives the Endowment 
incash—and$2,523,45 & 


in dividends - making in all 2 
$7, 52345. 


In addition, he has —_ 
assured for $5, 000 for @ 
20 Years. 


~) SEND THIS COUPON FOR PARTICULARS. fo) 
a THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY. Dept. No: 79. FX 
120 Boadway, New York. 
Please send me information regarding 
<) an Endowment io a ...if issued 2 
toaman..... 








Joseph H. Chapman 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


Mow Seek, Suey a 19V1. 
in conformity with the Charter of the 4 
following statement of its affairs on the 
shot December, 1900: 
risks from 1st January, 
1900. to Bist December, 1900 - $3,278,413.54 
Policies not not marked off ist en; 

WI ab dinh.s act cdee ccccnccageescc 3 828,796.25 
Total Marine Premiums..... i piarataiaanabaetita $4,107 ,209.70 


marked off from ist January, 1 
1500 LI $3 407,886 18 


ved 
$346,028.89 
23,833.36 $369,862:25 





. $416,202.81 


paid 
$1,101,744.24 


$1,517,947.05 
.. 150,307.00 $1,367,640.05 








” $399, 096.13 
Company has the following — Me 


| The 
| United States and State of New York 


and other Stocks 
1,693,805.82 
. $1,050,000.00 
622,873.59 


75,000.00 1,747,873.59 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. 1,156,783.60 


| Cash in the hands of European Bankers to pay 


losses a as roma in epee 
a See = 


93,818.81 
»434.83 


Amount. eeeee-ce--eeee- $10,514,740.05 
Six per cent. inwrest on the outstunding certificates of p. ollts 


will be paid to the holders thereof, or their Seal representatives, 


on and after Tuesday, the fiftb i Februa ary n 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1895 will be redeemed 
and paid to the holders thereof or their legal representatives, on 
and after Tuesday, the fifth of February next, from which date al! 
| ep 7 thereon con will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and cance,led. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on bn net earned 
miums of the Company for the year ending %ist December, 190, 
for which certiticates will be issued on and after Tuesday the 
seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


ae 
Gustav Amsiock, William E. Dod Charles D. Leverich, 
Francis M. Baco Cornelius Elders Levi P. Morton. 
Fwald Fieitmann, W.H_.H. Moore, 
Waldron P. Brown, Edward Fioyd-Jones, Charlies H. Marshall 
Wiliam. B. ae Horace Gray, Geo: 
Clement A. Griscom, 





by & De Forest, 
James H. Dunham, john D. Hewlett, 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F, A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t, 
CORNELIOS KLDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO, P. JOHNSON, 34 Vice-Pren’t. 


BINDERS © »0!4 thirteen copies of Tax Inve- 


PENDENT will be furnished by us a‘ 
the rate of 35 cents each, postage incl: Jed. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
120. Fulton, Street, New York. 


William 6. Sturges. 
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FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


GEORGE E. IDE, 


NO, 256 BROADWAY, 


President, 
NEW YORK. 


JANUARY 18ST, 1902. 


ASSETS. 


Bonds and Mo - - - - 
Bonds and Stocks market value) - 
Real Estate == 


Collateral Loans - : - - 

Loans to Policy-holders - - : 

Cash in Banks and Trust Companies . 

Interest and Rents Due and Accrued - 

Premiums in transit and Deterred Premiums, less 
cost of collection - - 


Total Admitted Assets - - - 


264,005 69 
- $13,370 862 75 





LIABILITIES. 
Policy ewe (Per Cespnete of New by 


Insurance ——_ 
Present Value of all Dividend- Endowment ac 
cumulations @eferred Dividends) - 
Other Liabilities - 
Fund . set aside ‘to meet possible 
in price of securities, etc. - 


Net Surplus se Se ee cay 1,310,131 57 


Total - $13,370,862 75 





INCOME IN we 
Premiums - 


Interest, Rents and other Receipts 





TotalIncome_ - - 


DISBURSETFIENTS IN 1901 


Total Payments 4 
{phe Including Death Claims, Matured Endow: 


and Annuiti 
Dividends to — ra 
Surrender Values . 


Balance—Excess Income over Disbursements - 
Total Disbursements and Balance vein. 


$2,017,873 17 


1,082, 299.36 
$3,050,172 53 





NuMBER OF PoLicies IN ForcE, 32,422, being an increase of 
AMOUNT OF INSURANCE IN Force, $59,646,669.00, being an increase of - 


RECEIVED FROM Po.Licy-HoLpERs since organization, 1860 - 


RETURNED TO Po.icy-HoLpERs and now held for their benefit 


3,219 
- $5,576,817.00 
- 37,234,405.51 
- 37,644,204.58 





RESULTS OF THE YEAR 1901. 


PER 
Increase in Total Income - 
* Premiums on New Policies (excluding 
Annuities) - 
** Renewal Premium Income - - - 
** Admitted Assets - - - - - 
‘* Total Reserve Liability - - - 


CENT. 
17.84 


Increase in Insurance in Force - - - . 
* Deferred Dividend Fund _ - 
on ** Insurance in Force to Insurance Issued 
¢ “ Surplus and (ont: nt Fund - 
| * ‘* Payments to Policy-holders t+ en 





A Ait M. ST. JOHN, Vi 


% LIS W. GLADWIN, ®# ey, 
ANK W. CHAPIN, Medical firecter. 


7 President. 
tL A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 
WILLIAM G. LOW, Counsei. 


DIRECTORS. 


WM. G. LOW THOMAS T. BARR, 
GEORGE E, IDE, 
A GREENE, CHAS. % ee 
RY RREPONT, WM. A 
LEMUCEL H. ARNOLD, JOHN F. NORAEGER, 





ELLIS W. GLADWIN, 
JNO. 8. FROTHINGHAM, 


MARTI 
WM. M. 8T JOBN, oGOVERN. 


ELE GRAND. BEERS 
OURTLAND DIXON, 


Ant NA. RAVEN, 
ek HINE 





PERHAPS 


you know all about it and already have life insur- 
ance “ up to the limit.” If so, good; but how if not 
so at all? You may have only very vague notions 
on the subject; quite tinig@ you looked intoit. A 
postal card to the METROPOLITAN LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY OF NEw YorK, a colossal com- 
pany without superior, will bring you information. 
Send one. 





1901 FIRE INSURANCE 1901 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
eravauanr SANCARY 00, 1001, 


severssvenenees 2948 
Nee Satplus seoahqeduibetdans aa 1,332.5 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1901... engseecce $4,551, 7 34 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
RK. 8. STLLLMAN, Secretary. 
@. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary, 


1860“ ~* THE ~* 1903 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE GO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
GEORGE H.BURFORD, . PRESIDENT. 


PINANCE COMMITTEE. 


GEO. G. WILLIAMS, . . . Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank 
JOHN J, TUCKE oi. ie) A} Ce 
¥ "~ Prest. Importers’ and 


E. H. PERKINS, Jr., ° Traders’ Nat. Bank 
JAMES R. PLUM, . oS ae 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing tor themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work. but also an increasing annual 
income commensurate with their success, are invited to com- 
municate with RICHARD E. UOOCHRAN, 8d Vice-President. 
at the Company's Office, 277 Bruadway, New York City. 


Assets over - ~ = $8,000,000. 
Insurance in Force, over $40,000,000. 








xviii THE INDEPENDENT 
FIFTY-SEVENTH 


NEW YORK LIFE IN 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY, - - - 
JOHN A. McCALL, 
_ BALANCE SHEET, — 


ASSETS. 
(COMPANY DOES NOT INVEST IN STOCKS OF ANY KIND.) 


United States, State, City, County and other Bonds (cost value, $180,051,907), market 
value December 31, 1901 

Bonds and Mortgages (571 first liens) 29,094 
Deposits in Trust Companies and Banks, at interest 20,302,479 
Loans to Policy-holders on their Policies as security (legal value thereof, $27,000,000) ... 17;771,835 
Real Estate (57 pieces, including twelve office buildings) 15,978,200 
Loans on Bonds (market value, $14,054,350) erent tees 10,486,000 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual Premiums not yet due, reserve charged in Liabilities 2,850,935 
Premium Notes on Policies in force (Le Reserve to secure same, $4,100,000) 2,304, 

Premiums in transit, reserve charged in Liabilities 2,052,115 
Interest and Rents due and accrued 1,665,439 











$187,497,038 
9477 





TOTAL ASSETS (per Certificate of New York Ins. Dept.).........--+e++-+ +e eer $290,743,386 


CASH INCOME, 1901. 


New Premiums (annuities, $1,976,805) $13,826,365 
Renewal Premiums..... TORRONE SE ope Fs rye Sak bel 42,586,254 








$56,412,619 


Profits realized on Securities sold during the year 
Mortgages 
Loans to Policy-holders, secured by reserves on Policies 
Other Securities 

Rents from Company’s properties (valued at $15,978,200) are: Gross, $1,000,- 

608 ; the taxes, $215 5743 expenses and repairs, $256,026, leaving net income 

Deposits on account of Registered Bond Policies 

TOTAL INTEREST, RENTS, ETC , 14,389,932 


TOTAL INCOME $70,802,551 


INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 
ON THE BASIS OF PAID-FOR BUSINESS ONLY. 
NO. POLICIES. AMOUNT. 
Number and Amount of Policies in Force, December 31, 1900 .........++-- 600 $1,202,156,665 
New Insurance Paid For, 1901 262,443,788 
Old Insurances revived and increased, Igo1 2,937,087 


TOTAL PAID-FOR BUSINESS.............+.: Rov Tebteee ceases $1,467,537,54° 
DEDUCT TERMINATIONS: 
By Death, Maturity, Surrender, Expiry, etc 102,168,241 














Paid-for Business in Force, December 31, 1901 $1,365,369,299 
GAIN IN i1go1 88,218 $163,212,634 











Certificate of Superintendent of State 


ALBANY Jenpery §, BS ‘ 
, FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify that the NEW YORK LIFE 
it 


I 
INSURANCE COMPANY, of the City of New York, in the State of New York, a mutual life insurance company having no Capital 
Stock, is euiy to transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I FURTHER CERTIFY that, in accordance with the provisions of Section Eighty-four of the Insurance Law of the State of New 
York, I have caused the Policy obligations of the said Company, outstanding on the 3ist day of December, 1901, to be valued on the 
following basis: Policies known.as the Company’s three per cent. Policies, and all Policies issued since December 81, 1900, being valued 
as per the American Experience Table of Mortality with three ver cent. interest, and all other Policies being valued as per the Combined 
Experience Table of Mortality with four per cent. interest, and I hereby certify the value of the same to be $237,718,904. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name and caused my official seal to be affixed_at 





THE INDEPENDENT 
ANNUAL STATEMENT 


SURANCE COMPANY 


- - + - NEW YORK CITY 
PRESIDENT 


JANUARY Ist, 1902 
LIABILITIES. 


Policy Reserve (per Certificate of New York Insurance Department), December 31, 1901.. — $237,713,904 
All other Liabilities on Policies, Annuities, Endowments, &c., awaiting presentment for 
payment 39767 364 
Reserve on Policies which the Company values above the State’s standard 591531396 
Reserve to provide Dividends payable.to Policy-holders during 1902, and in subsequent 
years, per policy contracts: 
Payable to Policy-holders in 1902 $4,350,704 
Payable to Policy-holders, subsequent to 1902, as the periods mature : 
To holders of 20-Year Period Policies 
To holders of 15-Year Period Policies 
To holders of 10-Year Period Policies 











TOTAL LIABILITIES (per Certificate of New York Insurance Dep 


EXPENDITURES, 1901. 


Paid for Death Losses ($14,817,287), Endowments ($3,963,447) and Annuities ($1,562,920). . $20,343,054 
Paid for Dividends and Surrender Values to Policy-holders ; 7;2653735 











Commissions and all other payments to — ($5,965,453) on New Business of 
ni 


$262,443,788; Medical Examiners’ Fees and Inspection of Risks ($746,977) *6,712,430 
Home and Branch Office Expenses, Taxes, Advertising, Equipment Account, Telegraph, 
Postage, Commissions on $1,102,925,511 of Old Business and Miscellaneous Expendi- 

; #6 661,064 

29,819,668 
*Ratio of Expense of business has decreased this year, as it has during each of the 


last nine years. 
TOTAL EXPENDITURES and Balance to Reserves $70,802,551 


- GAIN—10 YEARS, 1891-1901. 
DURING PRESENT ADMINISTRATION OF COMPANY, 








In Assets 

“ Surplus over Liabilities, per State Standard 

‘“ Premium Receipts of Year 

“ Total Income of Year 

‘““ Dividend of Year to Policy-holders : 

“ Yearly Payments to Policy-holders 14,937) 

‘“* Total paid-for. Business : 
Increase in Number of Policy-holders 417,015 
Increase in Insurance in Force $789,679,650 

“ New York State Business : 
Increase in Number of Policy-holders 77,165 
Increase in Insurance in Force $143,450,242 








of New York Insurance Department. 
I FURTHER CERTIFY that the admitted assets are 


The general Liabilities $3,767,364; The Net Policy Reserve, as calculated by this De $241,481,268 
Additional Reserve on policies which the Company values on a higher bas’ 
ment, as above stated 
Reserve to provide dividends 
Reserves to provide for all o 


the City of Albany, the day and year first above written, FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Superintendent of Insurance, 





s, 
’ 


THE - INDEPENDENT: 








7 179 4, OLDEST INSURANCE COMPANY IN HARTFORD 1902 : 





NINETY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBIT 


OF THE 


HARTFORD 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Sal 


JANUARY 1, 1902 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cash Items, ° > $725,160 20 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of Transmission, é 1,518,255 06 
Rents and Accrued Interest, . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 12,836 90 
Real Estate Unincumbered, . . ‘ - ; 942,500 00 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (1st lien), . ‘ é ° ° ‘ 793,200 00 
Loans on Collateral Security, . : ° ° ° ° 4,800 00 
Bank Stock, Hartford, [Market Value, ° ‘ ° 391,461 00 

“ New York, “ é ‘ > 444,480 00 

“ Boston, “ ‘ . ° > . 59.478 37 

“ Albany and [lontreal,«« ‘ ‘ . ° * 91,103 33 
Railroad Stocks, . . ‘ ; ° . ° 1,155,716 12 
State, City, and — Bonds, ° ‘ ° ° . * 5,990,317 09 
Other Assets, . ° F ° ° ° ° 41,181 65 


TOTAL ASSETS, . . - $12,170,489 81 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock, . ‘ R A ; . F é . $1,250,000 00 
Reserve for Re-insurance, . ‘ ‘ i m ‘ 6,894,504 68 
Reserve for all Unsettled Claims, . . a . : : 1,096,301 33 
NET SURPLUS e ‘ i ‘ ‘ . 2,929,593 80 
SURPLUS TO POLICY- HOLDERS" “ . . . A 4,179,593 80 








Assets—increase , . $1,250,114 88 Income—net ‘ ‘ - $10,028,122 63 
Reinsurance Reserve—increase 1,427,457 96 —" including dividend 9,061,250 55 


GEORGE L. CHASE, President 


P. C. ROYCE, Secretary THOS. TURNBULL, Ass’t Secretary CHAS. E. CHASE, Ass’t Secretary 
a 
Western Department, Chicago, Il. . . . . | Cofran & Bissell, General Agents 
Pacific Department, San Francisco,Cal. . . «& | Gene Patch ant M 
Metropolitan Depetenett, 80 and 82 William Street, Thos. 
: = New York City | cen yee a 


Agencies in all-the Prominent Localities throughout the United States and Canada. 











